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The Missouri and New Mexico commercial education surveys 
were authorized by the commercial departments of the state 
teachers’ associations. They had their origin in the wish of the 
commercial teachers of each state to inaugurate a constructive 
and comprehensive program of state-wide standardization of com- 
mercial education. To bring about such a standardization, the 
following procedure was used: (1) existing conditions were deter- 
mined by means of a questionnaire, copies of which were mailed 
to all commercial teachers in each state; (2) a careful study of the 
questionnaire data was made to discover outstanding problems; 
(3) definite recommendations were made to the commercial depart- 
ment of each state teachers’ association for the solution of these 
problems. 

The purpose of this article is to acquaint school superintendents 
and commercial teachers with the significant results of the two 
surveys. 

* The Missouri survey was conducted in the spring of 1916; the New Mexico 


survey, in the spring of 1917. The writer served as chairman of the committee for 
each survey. 
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QUALIFICATIONS OF COMMERCIAL TEACHERS 


With reference to the training of commercial teachers, the survey 
data revealed two important facts: 

1. The academic and professional qualifications of commercial 
teachers are very much higher than is commonly accepted in edu- 
cational circles. In Missouri 50 per cent of the commercial teachers 
are graduates of a normal school, college, or university; in New 
Mexico 73 percent. In Missouri an additional 333 per cent have 
attended one of these higher schools for a period of time ranging 
from three to twenty-six months; in New Mexico, an additional 
18 per cent, from two to fifteen months. 

2. Not a single commercial teacher of Missouri or New Mexico 
| reported ever having had a normal-school, college, or university 
) course in the teaching, for instance, of accounting’ or stenography, 
the two traditional commercial subjects. 

Higher institutions of learning which provide teacher-training 
courses have in general failed to offer adequate technical and peda- 
gogic courses of study specifically designed for the training of 
| prospective commercial teachers. Many of these same institu- 
tions have provided elaborate courses for the training of prospec- 
tive home economics and manual arts teachers, for example, when 
at the same time (as in Missouri) the number of commercial teach- 
ing positions has been much larger than that of either home eco- 
nomics or manual arts.? With the continued rapid growth and 


t The term “accounting” is used throughout the article to apply alike to book- 
keeping and accounting. From the teaching standpoint the writer holds that there 
is no distinction to be made, since the principles which underlie the subject of book- 
keeping are the same principles which underlie the subject of accounting. Mr. Roy B. 
Kester, instructor in School of Business, Columbia University, states in the introduc- 
tion to his excellent new book, Accounting Theory and Practice: ‘‘The author does 
not know the difference between bookkeeping and accounting and doubts whether there 
is any except in popular parlance.” 

2 Situation in Missouri in the spring of 1916: 


State Lisi of High School Teachers. City, and County Superintendents of Missouri, 1915-16 (Department 
of Education, Jefferson City, uri): 

173, or 46 per cent 

103, or 28 per cent 

97, or 26 per cent 

B. F. Melcher, Vocational Education for Missouri ine submitted in partial fulfilment for the degree 
of Master of Arts at the University of Missouri 

High-school enrolment in commercial je no 7,542, OF 43.4 per cent 

High-school enrolment in home economics 5,774, OF 33.3 per cent 

High-school enrolment in manual arts 4,047, OF 23.3 per cent 


The United States Bureau of Education has recently issued Bulletin 1917, No. 38, 
‘Vocational Teachers for Secondary Schools—What the Land-Grant Colleges Are 
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standardization of commercial education in secondary schools, our 
state normal schools and university schools of commerce and educa- 
tion must see to it that a prospective commercial teacher has the 
same opportunity to become thoroughly educated in the technique 
and teaching of his special subjects as has a prospective home 
economics or manual arts teacher. When these institutions have 
remedied this serious shortcoming, then we shall not find it true 
that a large percentage of normal school and college or university 
graduates who have wished to become competent commercial 
teachers have found it advisable, if not necessary, to acquire, in 
addition, a business-college training. 


EQUIPMENT OF COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENTS 


The equipment of a commercial department may be considered 
under two headings: machinery equipment and library equipment. 
The machinery equipment in both secondary and higher schools 
of Missouri and New Mexico consists almost entirely of typewriters 
and pencil-sharpeners. Such standard equipment as filing-cabinets, 


Doing to Prepare Them.” The title of this bulletin would indicate that the Bureau 
at last has interested itself in a question of vital concern to commercial education: 
What are the land-grant colleges doing to prepare commercial teachers for secondary 
schools? But not so. Commissioner Claxton, in his letter of transmittal, admits 
that the rapidly growing interest in vocational education in high schools “will create 
a demand larger than all our agencies are now able to supply for teachers of agriculture, 
trades and industries, and commercial and home economics subjects. The capacity 
of existing agencies must be increased or new agencies created. It is therefore 
desirable to know just what is now done by existing agencies,’ presumably for the 
preparation of commercial teachers as well as for the other three groups of vocational 
teachers. Yet Commissioner Claxton in his very next statement says that he has asked 
“Dr. C. D. Jarvis, specialist in agricultural education in this bureau, to prepare an 
account of what the land-grant colleges are doing to prepare teachers of agriculture 
home economics, and trades and industries for the secondary schools.” Why was not 
Dr. Jarvis asked to include in the investigation an account of what is being done to 
prepare commercial teachers, since Commissioner Claxton admits that “existing 
agencies must be increased or new agencies created” to meet the growing demand for 
teachers of commercial education along with that for teachers of agriculture, manual 
arts, and home economics? A most perplexing problem of school superintendents 
all over the country is to find college-trained commercial teachers. Dr. Jarvis found 
that 40 of the land-grant colleges offer a special four-year curriculum for the training 
of agricultural teachers, 33 for home economics, and 14 for manual arts. A question 
that school superintendents, principals, and the profession of commercial education 
would like to have answered is: How many land-grant colleges offer a special four- 
year curriculum for the training of commercial teachers ? 
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copyholders, adding machines, mimeographs, and multigraphs are 
the exception and not the rule. This situation is generally true all 
over the country. School superintendents should make every effort 
to remedy this serious defect. To quote from the 1916 report of the 
United States Commissioner of Education: 

Schools are at present poorly equipped with commercial machinery to 
meet the demands of modern business training. In many large high schools 
where commercial students are numerous there are but one or two special 
machines, where there should be a dozen or more Filing devices, now 
the standard equipment in business houses, are just beginning to appear in the 
schoolroom, ahd in woefully inadequate amounts. There is needed imme- 
diately a formulation of standard commercial equipment for commercial 
schools, so many typewriters per hundred commercial pupils, so many multi- 
graphs, dictaphones, adding machines, filing cabinets." 

The library equipment of practically all commercial departments 
in Missouri and New Mexico is likewise deplorably weak. Rare 
are the schools which have a number of well-chosen references in 
| such generally taught commercial subjects as commercial geog- 
raphy, commercial law, accounting, and office training, although 
a large number of high-grade books dealing with these subjects are 
| obtainable. 

The fundamental function of commercial education in our 
secondary schools is to teach the principles rather than the practice 
of business. The point of emphasis has been to imitate the pro- 
cedure of business in an endeavor to provide business men with 
stenographers and bookkeepers who are thoroughly drilled in the 
mechanics of their subjects. We find, as a consequence, that com- 
mercial departments in general have tended to become business 
offices rather than classrooms. The business-office phase of com- 
mercial education, while essential, is of secondary importance; the 
primary consideration is the classroom phase of commercial educa- 
tion. 

The proper economic and effective plan is for . . . . the school to teach 
related theory (those aspects of business which can be organized into courses 
of instruction), and business to guide and counsel the teacher, and to offer the 


business house as the workshop of practical experience. The business house 
cannot make the best and most permanent achievement with ‘“‘an actual 


* Report of the United States Commissioner of Education, 1916, p. 223. 
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school in the business house,’’ any more than the school has been able to succeed 
with the plan of “‘an actual business in the school.’’! 

Commercial education must become more energizing—work 
which calls forth energies that foster personal development; and 
less enervating—work which gives no mental stimulus and tends 
through its monotonous, dreary character to promote mental 
stagnation. Its guiding function must be to teach the principles | 
rather than the practice of business. To accomplish this end an 
adequate commercial library is a first requisite. It is this first 
requisite which constitutes a strong commercial department. 


BUSINESS CURRICULUM’ 


Our problem is: Do the commercial subjects which are generally 
taught train boys and girls for major business needs, it being 
accepted that the direct purpose of commercial education should be 
to train students for recognized commercial callings.s Table I 
shows in the first column the six major commercial subjects in 


TABLE I 


Major Commercial Subjects in Mis-| Major Connon Callings for | Major Commercial Callings for 
issouri 


souri Secondary Schools Men i Women in Missouri* 


. Accounting 1. Retail dealers . Stenographers and typ- 

ists 

. Store salesmen . Store saleswomen 

. Clerks (except clerks in| 3. Bookkeepers, cashiers, 
stores) T and accountants 


. Typewriting 2 
3 

. Commercial arithmetic 4. Clerks in storest . Clerks in storest 
5 
6 


. Stenography 


. Commercial geography . Bookkeepers, cashiers, | 5. Clerks (except clerks in 
and accountants stores) f 

. Stenographers and . Retail dealers 
typists 


. Commercial law 


* Thirteenth Census of the United States, 1910, Vol. IV, pp. 481-83. 
t Not sal and sal , but those who do strictly clerical or office-routine work. 


Missouri secondary schools in order of popularity as to number of 
schools offering each. The second column shows the six major 
1 F. V. Thompson, Commercial Education in Public Secondary Schools (Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, N.Y.: World Book Co., 1915), p. 17. 
2 By the term ‘Commercial Curriculum” is meant that group of studies which 
is schematically arranged for any student or group of students. 


3“Vocational Secondary Education,” United States Bureau of Education, 
Bulletin 1916, No. 21, p. 43. 
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commercial callings for men in Missouri in order of popularity as 
to number of men engaged in each. The third column shows the 
six major commercial callings for women in Missouri in order of 
popularity as to number of women engaged in each. This table is 
a picture of substantially the same situation in Kansas City, 
St. Louis, New Mexico, and the United States considered as a whole. 

At least six vital considerations are to be noted in this table: 

1. Whereas retail dealers rank first and stenographers and 
typists rank last in importance with men, the reverse is true with 
women. Therefore, to meet the respective business needs of men 

and women in the order of their importance, a distinct boys’ com- 
mercial curriculum and a distinct girls’ commercial curriculum 
would seem to be needed. At the time of the Missouri survey 
(1916) no high school in that state provided such curricula. 

2. Since retail dealers rank first in importance with men, a course 
of study in retagl organization and management should be introduced. 
No Missouri high school in the spring of 1916 was offering such a 
course.* 

3. Since store salesmanship ranks second in importance for 
both men and women, a course of study in salesmanship should be 
introduced. Not a single high school in Missouri provided such 
a course at the time of the survey.” 

4. The secondary commercial curricula, as usually found, meet, 
in the main, the future business needs of girls and ignore the future 
business needs of boys. ‘The truth is that boys and girls have 

t The High School of Commerce, New York City, offers a course entitled ‘‘Mer- 
chandising and Office Work,’”’ but whether or not this course seeks to deal with prob- 
lems of merchandising from the standpoint of retail dealers the writer does not know. 
The teachability of retail organization and management in secondary schools must 
remain an open question until this question is experimentally proved, and until a 
well-organized and properly graded subject-matter has been developed. But that 
such experimentation should begin, if it has not already, would seem warranted by 
the fact that retail dealers rank first among major commercial callings in which men 
are engaged. 

2 The teaching of salesmanship in public schools most likely began in Boston, 
where an experiment was begun in the evening schools as early as 1904. Since then 
its teaching has passed out of the experimental stage, and now we have a well-organized 
subject-matter embodied in a number of excellent textbooks. While salesmanship 
is generally taught in the secondary schools of our larger cities, it is rarely included 
in the curricula of our smaller cities and towns. 


} 
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been trained alike for very different futures; and the kind of train- 
ing that has been given is, in its general plan, suitable for girls and 
unsuitable for boys. This statement describes not only Cleveland’s 
commercial schools; it applies to commercial education generally 
all over the country.’ 

5. The technical commercial subjects which should be given 
first consideration in the forming of a commercial curriculum are: 
retail organization and management, salesmanship, accounting, 
stenography, and typewriting. The general commercial subjects 
which probably deserve first thought are: business English, busi- 
ness arithmetic, commercial geography, and penmanship.’ 

6. In organizing a standard commercial curriculum to include 
these fundamental technical and general subjects, it is obvious that 
the subjects should be so arranged among the four years of high 
school that the study of one will build for another, as penmanship 
and business arithmetic for accounting, or typewriting and business 
English for stenography. The surveys, on the contrary, showed 
that Missouri and New Mexico schools have no common agreement 
at all as to the best year or the most effective order in which to 
teach the various commercial subjects. Accounting and stenog- 
raphy, for instance, are taught in every year of high school. 


COURSES OF STUDY? 


1. Standard speed and accuracy requirements in stenography and 
typewriting to govern dictation, transcription, and copy work.—The 


t Bertha M. Stevens, Boys and Girls in Commercial Work (New York City: Russell 
Sage Foundation), p. 135. 


2 The question may be asked: How can a small commercial department with only 
one teacher hope to offer all these fundamental technical and general subjects? This 
can be done only by the co-operation of the other departments. The writer main- 
tains that business arithmetic should be taught by the mathematics department, 
business English by the English department, and commercial geography by the social 
science department; for do we not mean by business arithmetic, business English, 
and commercial geography those parts of the subject-matter of arithmetic, oral and 
written English, and geography a knowledge of which is most needed in the workaday 
world; and hence what other kind of knowledge can these departments most defen- 
sively teach than that knowledge which is most useful in everyday life ? 

3 By the term “‘Course of Study” is meant the quality, quantity, arrangement, 
and method of the subject-matter of any given commercial subject; that is, a commer- 
cial curriculum is made up of commercial courses of study. 
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data of the Missouri investigation, as did that of New Mexico, 


schools, both secondary and higher; “and among those schools 
which have definite standards there is to be found practically no 
agreement, but on the contrary quite absurd variations. 

In stenography no school has a dictation speed requirement for 
the first semester; for the second semester the requirement varies 
from 45 to 75 words a minute; for the third semester from 75 to 
100; for the fourth semester, from 100 to 125. For one school to 
say that the dictation speed requirement for graduation, at the 
close of two years’ work, should be 100 words a minute, another, 
110, and still a third, 125, presents a wide range of differences which 
would seem to indicate that these requirements have been based _ 
upon mere opinion, colored by the judgment of experience, and not 
upon reliable data gathered in a scientific investigation. To 
contend for a standard set of dictation speed requirements in stenog- 
raphy presupposes, of course, a standard set of dictation material 
of graded difficulty 

In typewriting there exists an analogous situation. In Mis- 
souri, for the first semester, two schools reported a net speed 
requirement of 20 words a minute; for the second semester the 
requirement varied from 25 to 40; for the third semester, from 
35 to 40; for the fourth semester, from 30 to 60." An examina- 
tion of these absurdly divergent requirements is proof enough of 
the present “rule-of-thumb” standards which prevail in type- 
writing. 

To govern the transcription of stenographic notes no Missouri 
high school gave a definite set of speed and accuracy standards; 
and for typewriting only one high school indicated an accuracy 
requirement. This standard permitted 15 errors in a ten-minute 
test, and it applied alike to second, third, and fourth semesters. 

These results point most emphatically to the need of a scien- 
tifically derived set of standard speed and accuracy requirements 
in stenography and typewriting to govern dictation, transcription, 

1 In noting that 35 is the lowest rate a minute for the third semester while 30 is the 
lowest rate a minute for the fourth semester, it must be remembered that these are 
requirements of different schools. Very few schools reported a complete set of 
standards, 


| disclosed an utter lack of definite standards on the part of most 

i 
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and copy work. A lack of such guide-posts of possible achievement 
is indicative of costly aimlessness in the training of prospective 
stenographers and typists. 

2. The recitation method in typewriting—Of the commercial 
departments in Missouri and New Mexico 50 per cent fail to provide 
definite class instruction in typewriting, and of this 50 per cent 
less than 20 per cent provide daily class drill work. This very 
bad situation is due, in most cases, not to the folly of the commercial 
teacher, but to that of the principal or superintendent who assigns 
the commercial teacher too heavy a day’s schedule to admit the 
teaching of typewriting. Such a principal or superintendent would 
laugh at one who would be foolish enough to say that his daughter, 
Mary, can best learn the technique of piano-playing without the 
aid of an instructor. All she needs is a manual to guide her. And 
yet the sensory and motor activities involved in the mastery of the 
piano are very much like those involved in the mastery of the 
typewriter. 

The recitation method in typewriting produces a far more 
rapid and superior progress of students. Typewriting, being 
primarily a drill subject, demands the closest supervision on the 
part of the instructor in building up in the student correct motor 
and mental habits. The one efficient way to guide the student 
in the proper fixing of these motor and mental habits is to have 
definite daily classwork in terms of word drills, alphabetic and 
speed sentence drills, copy work, and transcription practice. A 
commercial teacher can as ill afford to forego classwork in type- 
writing as he can in stenography. Such a teacher needs to keep in 
mind that the business test of a good stenographer is not in the 
quality of his notes but in the quality of the typewritten product 
which is turned out. It is this which the business man reads and 
judges. 

3. The recitation method in accounting.—There are two out- 
standing and diametrically opposed tendencies in the teaching of 
accounting. One of these tendencies is to emphasize “actual 
office practice” and to reduce to a minimum “actual recitation 
work”; the other tendency is to emphasize “actual recitation 
work” and to reduce to a minimum “actual office practice.” The 


| | 
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first method usually calls for the use of all ten periods a week as 
laboratory periods; the second method calls for a definite number 
of recitation periods and a definite number of laboratory periods 
each week. 

The surveys divulged that there exists among Missouri and 
New Mexico secondary and higher commercial schools no uniform 

We have the 
following array of different ratios represented i in the reports, recita- 
tion periods being indicated by the first number: o-10, 1-9, 2-8, 
3-7, 5-5, 1-4, 3-1, 4-1, and 5-o. These ratios, it is seen, reveal 
the greatest possible extremes from no recitation periods and all 
laboratory periods to all recitation periods and no laboratory 
periods. The most popular ratio is o-10, representing 333 per 
cent of the schools. 

It is the writer’s teaching experience that the 5—5 plan, or the 
| daily recitation and the daily laboratory plan, is the one which is 
most practicable. That is a question, however, which must be 
made a subject of painstaking investigation; but that certain 
definite periods a week should be set aside for recitation work is 


now accepted by the best accounting teachers throughout the 
country. Business demands bookkeepers who know the principles 
of accounting, and such principles are most effectively taught 
by the recitation method. Only such laboratory work is needed 
as will set these principles. The significant fact shown in the 
Cleveland Survey is that it is the concerted plea of employers “that 


it is principles and not systems that pupils should know. 

This method of teaching accounting calls for a textbook for 
classwork and a manual for laboratory work, the textbook to deal 
with the principles of accounting and the manual to be a collection 
of business transactions to serve as a basis of application for the 
principles studied in class. Such a method does away with many 
wasteful practices now current among commercial teachers, as the 
superfluous use of business papers. Nor is there any longer a 
legitimate use for those so-called textbooks which tell students 
exactly how to journalize each transaction and what to do with each 
business paper. 


t Bertha M. Stevens, Boys and Girls in Commercial Work (New York City: Russell 
Sage Foundation), p. 151. 
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EDUCATIONAL MEASUREMENTS 


The surveys disclosed practically an absolute indifference on 
the part of commercial teachers in the use of those educational 
measurements‘ and business employment tests? which apply to such 
commercial subjects as business arithmetic, business English, and < 
penmanship. That such is true would seem to indicate that in 
general school superintendents themselves have not come to appre- 
ciate the significance of these measurements and tests in the work 
of their commercial departments. 

These “‘ yardsticks”’ are of vital importance in testing alike the 
efficiency of commercial students and that of teachers. Lack of 
proper teaching causes as many student failures as lack of proper 
study. The question of educational measurements and business 
employment tests as applied to commercial teaching is one which 
should command most earnest thought of alert commercial teachers 
all over the country. It is this question which will become one of 
the basic factors in bringing about a thoroughgoing and statewide 
standardization of commercial education—a result which is impera- 


tively needed throughout the country and the beginnings of which 
are now taking place in Missouri and New Mexico as an outgrowth 
of the recent surveys. 


RECAPITULATION® 


1. The academic and professional qualifications of commercial 
teachers are very much higher than is commonly accepted in 
educational circles. 

2. Higher institutions of learning which provide teacher-training 
courses have in general failed to offer adequate technical and 


t A recent and excellent book, designed primarily for teachers, is Monroe, DeVoss, 
and Kelley, Educational Tests and Measurements (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Co.). 

2 An admirable series of such tests is Sherwin Cody, National Business Ability Hi a 
Tests (Chicago: National Associated Schools of Scientific Business). 

3 As a result of the New Mexico survey the commercial department of the New 
Mexico Educational Association, at its recent meeting at Santa Fe, November 26, 
adopted a constructive and comprehensive program of standardization which will be 
carried on throughout the year by a series of committees, each with its separate and 
definite task, which will report their findings at the next regular session of the depart- 
ment. 
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pedagogic courses of study specifically designed for the training of 
commercial teachers. 

3. The commercial machinery equipment in both secondary and 
~ higher schools is seriously inadequate. 

4. There should be a standardization of amount and kind of 
commercial machinery equipment. 

5. The library equipment of practically all commercial depart- 
ments is deplorably weak. The fundamental function of a com- 
mercial department is to teach the principles rather than the 
practice of business, and to do this properly an adequate commer- 
cial library is a first requisite. 

6. The technical commercial subjects which should be given 
first consideration in the forming of a commercial curriculum are 
retail organization and management, salesmanship, accounting, 
stenography, and typewriting. The general commercial subjects 
which probably deserve first thought are business English, business 
arithmetic, commercial geography, and penmanship. 

7. There should be a standardization of the proper year of high 
school in which to offer each commercial subject. 

8. There should be a standardization of speed and accuracy 
requirements in stenography and typewriting to govern dictation, 
transcription, and copy work. 

g. The daily recitation method should prevail in the teaching 
of typewriting. 

10. The daily recitation method should prevail in the teaching 
of accounting. 

11. The question of educational measurements and business- 
employment tests is one which should command most earnest 
thought of alert commercial teachers. 
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FLUENCY, ACCURACY, AND GENERAL EXCELLENCE 
IN ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


R. L. LYMAN 
University of Chicago 


Prevalent practice in a large majority of English classrooms 
endeavors to teach expression by instruction, first in language 
mechanics, second in fluency of writing, third in general excel- 
lence of composition. Is this the right order? If not, why? 
What, if anything, should be substituted ? 

In reply to these queries three schools of thought may be dis- 
tinguished. The first, which may be called the “accuracy” school, 
is promulgating the movement for what is known as “minimum 
essentials.” The proposal is that for each grade, beginning with 
the fourth and extending if necessary through the tenth, there shall 
be designated a certain minimal list of language details which are 
to be mastered. Thomas goes so far as to advise that in these 
minimal details every pupil in a class must be made letter perfect 
before the group is allowed to proceed.’ There are to be minima 
of spelling, of idiom, of grammar, of punctuation; there is to be 
abundant drill in each grade. The hope is that this regimented 
drill may eradicate many of the pestiferous errors which persist in 
the language habits of many pupils from kindergarten to college, 
errors which are the despair of business men, whose condemnation 
of the schools has been unsparing. Klapper thinks that the habit- 
ual errors which the elementary school needs to eliminate number 
about thirty-six all told, and that, these eradicated, 75 per cent of 
high school inaccuracies would disappear.? 

In response, then, to the commendable desire that written work 
of pupils be freed from gross irregularities, there is today in its 
incipiency a movement to standardize drill grade by grade in the 
mechanics of written expression. Errors are believed to be subject 

1 Teaching of English in Secondary Schools, p. 86. 

2 The Teaching of English, p. 36. 
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to the laws of habit rather than to the laws of chance. With this 
in mind, Johnson asserts that “our general abstract instruction in 
English composition must be accompanied by strenuous applica- 
tions of concrete, definite drill, not haphazard practice.’” 

Alongside of these champions of standardized drill there is a 
somewhat opposing school of thought. The National Committee 
on Reorganization of English, in their platform, ‘The Aims of the 
English Course,” set forth five abilities which are to be cultivated 
in writing. These concern very largely such matters as clear think- 
ing, analysis, fluent and effective expression. Then in a “Note” 
the committee adds the aim of formal correctness in spelling, punc- 
tuation, grammar, and idiom.?, The committee has thus subordi- 
nated mechanics by design. At least this inference is borne out by 
direct statements which appear later in the report. 

The Committee recognizes, moreover, the value of systematized knowledge 
in the case of grammar, spelling, rhetoric, literary forms . . . . and the like. 
But it believes that this knowledge is subsidiary; that it can actually be gained 
only through and in connection with genuine constructive activities; and that 
it should not, therefore, be made the chief basis for the organization of the 
course or for the standards of attainment to be set up from semester to 
semester.3 

The first step toward efficiency in the use of language is the cultivation 
of earnestness and sincerity; the second is the development of accuracy and 
correctness; the third is the arousing of individuality and artistic conscious- 
ness.4 

. in the composition course, content should appeal to the pupil as 
first in importance; organization second; details of punctuation, spelling, 
sentence structure, choice of words (matters of careful scrutiny) third.s 


On the basis of these statements we are by no means justified in 
classing the committee with those who temperamentally rebel 
against standardization in language drill. They do, however, dis- 
tinctly subordinate accuracy as a secondary aim, making ease, 
fluency, and contributiveness the primary aim. Thus these 
national leaders apparently take a position half-way between those 
who, in response to the demands of the commercial world, are 


t “‘Persistency of Error in Composition,” School Review, XXV, 579. 

2 “Reorganization of English in Secondary Schools,” Department of Interior, 
Bulletin No. 2, 1917, p. 31. 

3 Ibid., p. 33. - 4Ibid., p. 54. SIbid., p. 58. 
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inclined ‘to overstress standardization and those who, inclined to 
think that accuracy can best be acquired incidentally, overstress 
constructive abilities. For want of a better name we may desig- 
nate the National Committee as belonging to the “sincerity’’ school. 

A third school, not of course sharply distinguished from the 
other two, may be conveniently called the ‘social motives’’ school; 
it is most adequately represented by S. A. Leonard.t These 
teachers believe that the subject-matter of a composition course 
must constantly keep children in such relation to thought content 
on the one side and to audience motive on the other that they may 
have for expression in school activities motives which are compa- 
rable to those in the writing of editorials, the preparation of ser- 
mons, and the like. This school believes that both fluency and 
accuracy in expression must be expected to come largely as by- 
products of social situations in which the impulse to write effectively 
is pushed to the fore. They believe that accuracy can best be 
drilled into a pupil when there is occasion for painstaking effort for 
correctness, motivated by an earnest desire to be the effective 


servant of anidea. General excellence in message, and in message- 
bearing, is, acoording to these, of supreme importance in school- 
composition projects. 

It should be said at this point that the designation of individuals 


as belonging to the “accuracy,” the “‘sincerity,”’ or the “social 
motives’’ school is not strictly accurate. All of the men mentioned 
and others like them would insist that their program includes all 
three of the aspects which we have here for convenience called 
separate schools. It is true that differences among progressive 
English teachers consist largely in matters of order and of emphasis 
in instruction. It might then be wiser to speak of the three schools 
as urging three somewhat different lines of approach to the problem 
of making our young people proficient in the use of their mother- 
tongue. 

Now it is quite obvious that makers of English composition 
programs need something better than loose conjecture and unsup- 
ported assertion concerning the fundamental relations between cor- 
rectness, fluency, and general excellence in the expressional activities 

* English Composition as a Social Problem. Houghton Mifflin Co. 
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of young people. Such information must come from observation 
and analysis of the written exercises of pupils. The present study 
was undertaken with the purpose of securing a body of data which 
would throw light upon the following questions: 

1. What relation exists between fluency of expression and mechanical 
accuracy in the composition work of high-school Freshmen ? 

2. What relation exists between fluency and general excellence apart from 
mechanical accuracy ? 

3. What relation exists between mechanical accuracy and general excel- 
lence 


R. I. Johnson examined 396 themes aggregating 50,371 words, 
written by high-school Freshmen of Kansas City, Missouri. One 
hundred thirty-two pupils wrote three themes each, a narrative, a 
description, and an explanation, being allowed for each exercise 
exactly fifteen minutes to write on their choice of three topics. 
The present study includes 59,516 words, the themes of 322 Fresh- 
men in four high schools, Bloomington, Winnetka (New Trier High), 
and the University of Chicago High, of Illinois, and Vinton, Iowa.’ 
Only one of Johnson’s three sets of exercises, the narrative, was 
written by pupils concerned in this investigation. For his narra- 
tives Johnson gave the following instructions: “Tell about any 
incident suggested by (1) ‘Missing the Train’; (2) ‘A Day’s Jour- 
ney’; or (3) ‘A Lucky Mistake.’” The present study also gave 
to the pupils their choice of three topics: (1) “An Incident of My 
Summer Vacation”; (2) “An Accident”; and (3) “An Enjoyable 
Recitation Hour.” One innovation differing from the conditions 
of the earlier study was attempted. Pupils were given five minutes 
to select their topics and to prepare for writing, their writing time 
proper being limited to fifteen minutes. This preliminary period 

t The term “general excellence” as applied to narratives of high-school Freshmen 
is defined on p. 96 below. 

2 School Review, XXV, 555-80. 

3 The writer is indebted to Misses Florence Barnes,. Eleanor Wilson, Zelma Clark, 
Katherine MacMahon, and to Mr. Starr Lasher, teachers in the schools named, and 


to members of the University of Chicago class, English 7, ““The Teaching of Compo- 
sition in Secondary Schools,” for aid in accumulating and examining data. 

4 See editorial note on p. 124 of this issue for an invitation to other teachers to 
carry out similar studies, the School Review offering to be a clearing-house of their 
findings, so far as space will permit. 
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may account for the greater theme length of the present investiga- 
tion, 183 words for the four high schools as compared with 127 
words (150 words for narratives) of Kansas City pupils. (See 
Table II, p. 93). The first topic was chosen by 189 pupils, the 
second by 123, and the third by 10. Almost without exception 
they elected to write narratives of their own personal experience; 
imaginary incidents were few in number. 


THE CATEGORY OF ERROR 


To facilitate comparison with Johnson’s study this investiga- 
tion made use of his categories of error. 


I. MISTAKES IN THE CASE OF PRONOUNS: 
1. Subject or object of verb in wrong case. She saw my brother and I. 
2. Predicate nominative in wrong case. I do not know whom he is. 
3- Object of preposition in wrong case. They called to my friend and I. 
4. Use of objective for possessive with gerund. Jt was all the result of 
that cat crossing my path. 
. OTHER MIsuUSES OF PRONOUNS: 
5. Disagreement of pronoun and antecedent. <A person can find what 
they look for. 
6. “You” used indefinitely. When you start to high school you feel 
important. 
7. Miscellaneous misuses of the pronoun. A lady which... . etc. 
. MISTAKES IN THE USE OF VERBS: 
8. Disagreement of verb and subject. On the bank was some waterlilies. 
9. Change of tense in main clause. 
1o. Wrong past tense or past participle. We had drank. 
11. Wrong verbs used. J will lay down. 
12. Mistakes in mood. He acted as though he was the king’s son. 
. MISTAKES IN THE USE OF ADJECTIVES AND ADVERBS: 
13. Use of adjective for adverb. He spoke respectful. 
14. Use of “most” for “almost.” J go most every time. 
15. “Only” misplaced in the sentence. J only had one lesson to study. 
16. The use of the double negative. There wasn’t hardly room for me. 
17. Miscellaneous misuses of adjectives and adverbs. Ji was a very 
healthy food. 
. MISTAKES IN THE USE OF PREPOSITIONS AND CONJUNCTIONS: 
18. Use of wrong or superfluous preposition. He got off the car. 
19. Use of wrong:conjunction. The reason was because... . elc. 
20. Misuse of “like.” It looks like he wasn’t coming. 


I 
II 
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. UNGRAMMATICAL SENTENCE STRUCTURE: 
21. Incomplete sentence. 
22. Failure to make new sentence for new thought. 
23. Miscellaneous mistakes in sentence structure. 
. FAILURE TO EXPRESS CLEAR MEANING: 
24. Ambiguity due to indefinite pronominal reference. He had to eat 
olives with the Smith girls although he didn’t like them. 
25. Awkward, “wordy,” or complicated phrasing. 
26. Other cases of failure to express clear meaning. Her mother cooked 
a dozen eggs and twice as much bacon. 


MISTAKES IN PUNCTUATION 
27. No period. 
28. Members of series not separated. 
29. Independent clauses of compound sentences not separated. 
30. No punctuation after introductory expression. Well how are you? 
31. Name of city and state written without punctuation. Kansas City 
Missouri. 

32. Miscellaneous mistakes in punctuation. 

. MISTAKES IN THE USE OF THE APOSTROPHE: 
33- Failure to distinguish between “‘it’s” (it is) and “its” (possessive). 

The bird will not do it’s best singing if its a cloudy day. 

34. Wrong form of possessive nouns. There was a sale of ladie’s dresses. 
35. “O’clock” written without an apostrophe. 
36. Miscellaneous misuses of the apostrophe. J dont know. 

. MISTAKES IN CAPITALIZATION: 
37. Failure to use capital letter. 
38. Improper use of capital letter. 

XI. CARELESS OMISSION OR REPETITION: 

39. Omission of word or phrase. 
40. Omission of letter or syllable. 
41. Repetition of syllables, words, or phrases. 

. MISTAKES IN SPELLING: 
42. Compound words incorrectly written. 
43. Misspelling of “to,” “two,” and “too.” 
44. Misspelling of “their” and “there.” 
45. Other misspelled words. 

XIII. 46. Misuse or QUOTATION MARKS. 
XIV. 47. MISCELLANEOUS Errors. Doctors, lawyers, teachers, etc. 


Table I shows a distinct superiority in the mechanics of writing 
in favor of Kansas City. Of the Kansas City pupils, 396 themes 
totaling 50,371 words contained 2,160 errors, an average of one 
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TABLE I 


CLASSIFICATION OF ERRORS 


New Trier OY Bloomington Totals 


72 322 


59,516 


2 
2 
I 
I 
I 


Kansas City 
Themes ....... 396 7° 124 
Words ........] 50,372 12,545 22,807 14,736 9,428 
eee 3 5 5 
° ° 2 
I 2 ° 
I I ° 
Total II 5 8 7 26 
7 13 4 
2 7 ° 
ee 13 27 7 
Total} 102 22 47 21 II 101 
Bins 9 8 6 
22 12 6 
10 19 7 
2 13 2 
eee 2 5 2 
Total} 93 45 57 23 132 
a 4 9 5 
° ° 2 
5 ° ° 
IVi16.... I ° 2 
Sas 16 4 7 
Total 52 26 13 16 64 
ae 24 12 8 
ee 7 3 6 
Vi 20.... I 6 ° 
Total 50 17 32 2I 14 84 
4 10 9 2 
62 73 121 24 
VI; 23.... 13 31 20 9 
Total] 220 79 114 150 35 378 
er 9 9 19 23 
ee II 43 39 15 
VII; 26.... I 30 10 5 
Total 46 21 | 82 68 43 214 
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TABLE I—Continued 


New Trier ane Bloomington 


72 


14,736 


12 
10 
136 
21 


5 
179 


38 


85 203 


2,160 1,286 1,061 3,649 


error for every 23.3 words; 5.4 errors per theme. Of the other 
four schools, 322 themes aggregating 59,516 words contained 3,649 
errors, an average of one error for every 16.3 words; 11.3 errors 
for each theme. The Kansas City themes are approximately one- 


4 
Kansas City Vinton me. 
Themes....... 3096 7° 124 ui 56 322 
Words........| 50,372 12,545 22,807 9,428 50,516 
21 25 8 
15 27 4 
| 56 125 48 
26 42 9 
vul 2 9 2 
133 273 95 
i Total} 232 253 501 363 166 1,283 
i I 2 I ° 
4 3 I ° 
9 2 17 I 
i IX ae 20 14 16 3 
Total] 150 34 21 35 4 94 
28 38 23 31 
x 14 II 18 
q Total} 1096 42 49 41 48 180 
14 44 17 13 
40... 27 29 24 13 
41....]- 19 30 28 25 
Total] 223 60 103 69 51 283 
ae 10 17 7 10 
i oe 2 5 I ° 
XI 112 149 135 III 
Total} 675 124 176 144 125 569 
ee 13 II 9 5 
Total 25 13 II 9 5 
25 71 64 43 
XIV 
Total 
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third freer from mistakes. The smaller number of errors per theme 
of Kansas City pupils is partly accounted for by the greater theme 
length of the papers in this study, 183 as compared with 127 
words. Averaging the totals for all schools involved, we find 
that these high-school Freshmen, writing 718 themes, 109,887 
words, average one error in the mechanics of writing for every 
18.8 words they write. 
TABLE II 
THE RATIO OF ERRORS 


Kansas City New Trier OY Bloomington Vinton 


70 72 56 
12,545 14,736 9,428 
Theme length 179 204 168 
Total errors 711 1,061 591 
Errors per pupil. . . 10.1 14.7 10.5 
Errors per words... sa3. 1:17.6 say. 1:13.8 I:15.9 


Table III indicates that the Kansas City pupils are relatively 
bad spellers; nearly one-third of their total errors are in cate- 
gory XII. Moreover, spelling for them totals more than two and 
one-half times as many inaccuracies as punctuation, VIII. On the 


TABLE Iil 


RANK OF ErrRoRS ACCORDING TO FREQUENCY 


New Trier University High | Bloomington 


14 14 
10 

7 
12 
10 


COO HNN 


NHN DAHOW 


1 This difference in theme length may be due to the fact that the Kansas City 
figures include a narrative, a description, and an exposition from each of 132 pupils, 
while the 322 pupils of the four other schools wrote narratives exclusively. The 
Kansas City narratives averaged 150 words, descriptions 121, expositions 109. 


Kansas City Vinton 
| eee 14 5 | 14 8 7 12 
7 22 8 47 II II 
8 7 13 45 23 8 
Pee ae 10 9 12 26 16 9 
II 17 10 32 14 10 
4 79 114 3 150 35 7 
(a i 12 21 82 5 68 43 5 
VIII......] 232 2 | 253 501 I 363 166 I ye 
6 34 21 12 35 4 14 
5 42 49 7 41 48 4 
3 60 103 4 69 51 3 
XII.......] 675 I | 124 176 2 | 144 125 2 
13 13 II 13 9 5 13 
9 25 71 6 64 43 5 
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contrary, the other four schools are relatively poor in punctuation, 
New Trier with 70 themes, University High 124, and Bloomington 
72, all having more punctuation mistakes than Kansas City with 
396 themes. Indeed, the two outstanding figures in the entire 
table are category XII, spelling, for Kansas City and category VIII, 
punctuation, for University High. Of the errors made by the 
latter school nearly one-half are mistakes in punctuation. Bloom- 
ington scores the largest percentage of ungrammatical sentence 
structure, VI, but is exceptionally good in spelling. Vinton 
children seem to be superior in grammatical sentence structure. 
University High and Bloomington, with relatively few errors in 
category IX, seem to command the correct use of the apostrophe 
better than the others. 


RELATION BETWEEN FLUENCY AND ACCURACY 


An examination of Table II shows an apparent contradiction 
to the statement that pupils who write most fluently have the 
smallest proportion of errors. Kansas City pupils, who wrote the 
shortest themes, 127 words, have the fewest errors, 5.4 per pupil, 


one error for every 23.3 words; while Bloomington children, who 
wrote most fluently, «24 words per pupil, committed 14.7 errors 
per pupil, one error for every 13.8 words. The other three schools, 
whose average fluency was approximately midway between Kansas 
City and Bloomington, show an average error of 10.4, also midway 
between the two extremes. In short, the comparison by schools 
appears to indicate that increased fluency increases the liability to 
error. 

However, it is more equitable to compare pupils in homoge- 
neous groups. Hence in Table IV a comparison is made of pupils 
within their own groups. From the 7o New Trier themes, to 
explain, there were selected the 10 longest, averaging 244 words 
and 12.4 errors per theme; the 10 shortest, averaging 118 words 
and 10.6 errors per theme; and the 10 which most closely approxi- 
mated the average theme length for the entire school. These 1o 
averaged 181 words, with 9.2 errors per pupil. For each of these 
three groups, the longest, the shortest, and those nearest the aver- 
age length, the ratio of errors to the number of words written was 
computed. So also for the other three schools. 
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In each of the schools except Vinton the 10 pupils who handed 
in the shortest themes have also the largest ratio of errors to num- 
ber of words written. Again omitting Vinton, the shortest themes 
have twice the proportion of errors found in the themes of average 
length. The longest themes, while freer from error than the short- 
est, are somewhat inferior to those of average length. The highest 
ratio of error is reached by the 10 University High pupils whose 
themes were the shortest for their group, 1 error to 7.1 words; the 
smallest ratio is reached by the 10 children of the same school whose 


TABLE IV 


Ratio OF Errors IN LONG AND SHORT THEMES 


Ten LONGEST TEN SHORTEST AVERAGE LENGTH 


Errors | Errors per Errors | Errors per Errors 
per 


Average A 
Number Number L ; ngth 
Theme | Words Length Words Theme 


1:19.6 | 118 I:1r.0| 181 


1:18.0 96 184 
28.3 | I1:10.9 | 105 205 
13.7 | 1:17.9 95 216. 173 


17.6 | 1:16.6 103 : 185 9.4 


themes approximated the average length for their group, 1 error 
to 25.2 words. Records for the four schools when computed 
together indicate a positive correlation between fluency and accu- 
racy. However, it appears to be true also that too great fluency 
is accompanied by carelessness or by ignorance of detail. Those 
pupils produce compositions with greater freedom from mechanical 
errors who write neither very rapidly nor very slowly, whose speed 
of composition may be said to be appropriate for their group. 

Table V shows all of the 322 themes arranged by schools in 
interval lengths of 50 words each. Again it is evident that the 
largest number of mechanical errors in proportion to fluency appears 
at the two extremes, although the difference is not quite so marked 
as in Table IV. Unusually short or unusually long themes are 
most imperfect, while the curve of error skews quite decidedly 
toward the shorter end of the table. Themes written with com- 
parative fluency are superior in accuracy. 


umber 

Words 
New Trier..| 244 | 12.4 g.2 | 1:19.6 

University WEE 

High.....| 295 7.3 | 1325.2 
Bloomington] 311 10.2 | 1:20.0 
Vinton.....| 246 | 1215.6 

Average..| 274 | 1220.1 
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FLUENCY AND GENERAL EXCELLENCE 


For the purpose of finding the relation between fluency and 
general excellence the 322 themes were graded according to the 
Harvard-Newton Scale for Narratives under five categories: themes 
ranking 100-93, A; 92-83, B; 82-76, C; 75-66, D; 65-56, E. 
Although a few deserved a grade lower than 56, no theme was 
graded lower than E, considered a failure. It is somewhat difficult 
to establish a test of general excellence which shall omit consideration 
of fluency and of mechanical accuracy. However, the attempt was 


TABLE V 


Ratio oF Errors TO NUMBER OF WorDS 


LENGTH 


Ior-15s0 | 151-200 | 201-250 | 251-300 | 301-350 


New Trier 
21 23 
714.0 720.6 


42 31 
718.2 
10 20 
715.8 $76.3 


14 16 
714.5 


20 87 go 30 12 
214.8 215.6 717.6 722.6 


made to grade each paper on the basis of the list of qualifications 
of good narrative named below. In formulating these qualities of 
excellence effort was made to select characteristics of excellence 
suitable to be taught in the ninth grade and attainable at least by 
the most proficient of high-school Freshmen. 


ELEMENTS OF GENERAL EXCELLENCE IN NARRATIVES, EXCLUSIVE OF FLUENCY 
AND ACCURACY 
. One “‘story-idea”; simple tale of one’s own experience. 
. Early attention to “who, when, where.” 
. Introduction of leading character early. 
. A “plunge” into and out of the story. 
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University High 
f No. themes............ 5 32 9 5 
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i No. themes............ 5 15 15 7 
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5. An orderly “‘march” of selected details. 

6. Arousing curiosity; creating suspense; satisfying it. 

7. Appropriate, lifelike conversation or dialogue which carries on the story. 

8. Suggestiveness in diction, especially in verbs. 

Table VI groups the 322 themes first according to length inter- 
vals of 50 words, second according to grades of general excellence, 
A, B, C, D, E, third according to schools. It shows also sum- 
maries of each category for the four schools. Noticeable at once 
is the fact that the 20 themes under 100 words in length include 
none of Grade A, only 3 of Grade B, and 15 of Grades D and E; 
8 of the 20 shortest themes are failures. On the contrary, 42 long 


TABLE VI 


FLUENCY AND GENERAL EXCELLENCE 


LENGTH 


University High 
Bloomington 
University High 


Bloomington 
University High 


New Trier 
New Trier 


| University High 


& | Bloomington 
University High 


New Trier 


. 
Ob 


Vinton 


 OONT N 


themes of over 250 words include no failures and only 9 D themes. 
Twenty of the longest papers are of Grades Aand B. One hundred 
fifty-seven themes of medium length, 150-250 words, well dis- 
tributed according to the law of averages, show 66 of A and B rank, 
and, including C, 131 which may be considered very creditable 
work for high-school Freshmen. The 83 themes between 1o1 and 
150 words in length are distributed well toward the lower end of 
the scale of excellence. On the basis of this data we seem to be 
justified in concluding that very short themes are poor in substance 
and in composition; that themes of medium length are likely to 
rank high in general excellence, very long themes ranking somewhat 


outs | A B Cc D E 

8 

IOI-150} 1] 2 2} 2} 10) 8/12 2 
151-200] 8|..|.. 10) 2| 1| 23] 4 
201-250] 4| 2|..| I] 7 2) 5 26) 8}10) I 3 
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below those of medium length. It is pertinent to note that almost 
invariably the themes over 250 words in length were rambling tales, 
incidents loosely bound together in time-relations. This violation 
of unity and lack of selection caused many of them to fall into 
ranks C and D. 


ACCURACY AND GENERAL EXCELLENCE 


Table VIL is a rough portrayal of the relationship between general 
excellence and accuracy. To the left of the table is indicated the 
number of errors; above, the categories of excellence; within, the 


TABLE VII 
ACCURACY AND GENERAL EXCELLENCE 


B Cc D 


New Trier 
University High 
New Trier 
University High 
Bloomington 
Totals 

New Trier 
University High 
Bloomington 
Totals 

New Trier 
University High . 
Totals 

New Trier 
University High 
Totals 
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26 75 


25 


showing of the four schools. Totals also are shown. Of the 25 
themes ranking E, it will be remembered that 20 are below 100 
words, giving relatively small opportunity for frequent errors. It 
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must be remembered too that some of the themes ranking D or 
higher would certainly fall into category E if inaccuracy were taken 
into account. For example, the theme which had the largest num- 
ber of errors, 41, was 253 words long. This fact alone would throw 
such a theme into the column of failures, if it were not for the fact 
that the present endeavor is to omit accuracy as a test of excellence. 
Of the 26 A themes all but 5 have 1o errors or fewer; of the 75 B 
themes 51 have 13 or fewer errors each; C and D themes, mediocre 
in quality, include 31 which have total errors varying from 21 to 
41 each, and a large percentage with errors ranging between 11 
and 21. 

The inference from this table is entirely in line with findings 
given above; namely, that pupils whose subject-matter and com- 
position are good to excellent write with relative freedom from 
mechanical errors. Pupils whose work is mediocre in subject- 
matter and composition are also deficient in language mechanics. 
Indeed, the data here presented seem to bear out Ward’s unsup- 
ported assertion that “the sort of mind that can learn accuracy is 


almost infallibly the sort of mind that can be orderly and effective, 


and vice versa. 
CONCLUSIONS 

The following statements are advanced, not as demonstrated 
conclusions, but as hypotheses for further investigation: 

I. There appears to be a positive correlation between fluency 
and accuracy. Those pupils who write fluently are freest from 
mechanical errors. This statement needs to be qualified to a cer- 
tain extent: some pupils who appear to write as they talk, in an 
endless string of run-on construction, whose chief means of cohe- 
rence consists of ands and buts and sos, accompany extreme 
fluency with a marked increase of inaccuracy. 

2. Approximate excellence in substance and composition seems 
to be attained most readily by those pupils who write with a rea- 
sonable, but not excessive, fluency. 

3. General excellence in substance and rhetorical form appar- 
ently is accompanied by a reasonable command of the mechanics 
of writing. 

*C. H. Ward, “The Scale Illusion,” English Journal, VI (1917), 226. 
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If these hypotheses are later substantiated sufficiently to be 
regarded as facts they may have a distinct bearing upon our present 
methods of teaching composition. They seem to indicate that 
much of our effort in composition should be directed toward creat- 
ing the conditions of effective expression as such, apart from 
mechanical accuracy. Laboratory time should be liberally spent 
in finding topics suitable for real, not artificial, communication; 
pupils should be taught to limit a subject: for example, to isolate 
one incident in a summer vacation, and to see this narrowed subject- 
matter as a unit before they begin to write. Moreover they are to 
be restrained from writing until they have thought their subjects 
through to the end. In the writing process itself they are to dash 
ahead, impatient of lagging pen and ignoring language details. 
Fluency is an indispensable condition of good expression. When 
their compositions are finished in rough form they are to be given 
all the time they need for recasting and revising and proofreading, 
to put their final draft in presentable form. After all is said, cor- 
rect mechanics is a matter of care, rather than a matter of knowl- 
edge or of habit. 

In short, even if we desire above all things to teach correctness, 
it may be entirely wise to place instructional effort, not primarily 
on mechanics, but on conditions and elements of composition which 
at first glance appear to be far removed from accuracy itself. 
Instead of teaching mechanics first, fluency second, and general 
' excellence third, it is possible that we ought to reverse the order of 
emphasis. Create the conditions of excellent expression by giving 
children the materials and the audience; give them the assurance 
that their work is to have publicity and permanence; establish the 
conditions of fluent expression above all by removing, during the 
writing of the rough draft at least, the terrifying consciousness of 
language errors. Put proofreading and language drill where they 
belong, as final, not initial, processes; make them, as the Committee 
on Reorganization says, ‘‘matters of careful scrutiny.” The reflex 
result of these conditions in our composition laboratories may be 
far superior work on the part of our pupils, both in language 
mechanics and in general excellence. 
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THE PART-TIME PLAN IN THE CENTRALIA (ILLINOIS) 
TOWNSHIP HIGH SCHOOL 


ESTON V. TUBBS 
Principal, Tulsa, Oklahoma, High School 


Of all the problems which confront school administrators at the 
present time, that of industrial training is the most pressing and, 
we might add, the most difficult. In these latter days when we are 
paying more attention to the practical needs of our boys and girls, 
we have begun to cast around for the purpose of discovering some 
scheme that will produce the desired results. A few years ago, we 
thought a panacea for all our industrial ills had been found in the 
new gospel that was being disseminated by the manual-training 
enthusiasts. Through the legerdemain of the schoolmaster we felt 
that we were on the threshold of a new industrial era. But we 
have at last come to realize that a boy’s place in the world as a 
carpenter is not assured after having taken a few high-school courses 
in manual training. Some of our secondary schools, both public 
and private, have spent thousands of dollars in equipping modern 
and up-to-date machine shops. But from the standpoint of fitting 
boys for effective participation in industrial life, we have yet many 
things to learn. 

We shall endeavor in this article to limit our remarks to a plan 
which was first adopted in the Centralia Township High School in 
the fall of 1914. Inasmuch as the Illinois Central Railroad Com- 
pany was at that time building just south of Centralia one of the 
largest terminals in the United States and stood ready to co-operate 
with the high school, the time seemed opportune for undertaking a 
scheme in the interests of industrial training which seemed to be 
full of promise. The co-operative educational plan was tried out 
for a period of a few months after which time it was abandoned for 
the reason that there was a strike on involving the machinists of 
the Harriman system, and the feeling was general among the union 
men of the city that the high-school boys who were working in the 
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shops as apprentices were thereby aiding the Illinois Central in 
winning the strike. After a thorough discussion of this matter 
between the board and the representatives of the unions, it was 
decided that the interests of the school would be best conserved by 
discontinuing the plan until the difficulties between the men and 
the company had been adjusted. In the summer of 1915 the strike 
was officially declared off, and as soon as arrangements could be 
made the plan was resumed. 

I hasten to say at the outset that the co-operative plan between 
the Centralia Township High School and the Illinois Central is 
not a new idea by any means, as this plan has been worked out 
quite extensively in Massachusetts. It is substantially what is 
commonly known as the Fitchburg plan. The leading exponent of 
this idea is Dean Herman Schneider, who has been very success- 
ful in adapting the co-operative plan to the department of engineer- 
ing of the University of Cincinnati and the local industries of that 
city. The workings of the plan in Centralia together with its appli- 
cations might prove of interest to those who are endeavoring to 
direct boys in their teens into some gainful occupation, thus enabling 
them to earn a decent living. 

The Illinois Central is not in any sense a charitable institution. 
It is not, however, the soulless corporation many people think it 
to be. The object of the company is to train into its service a 
high class of mechanics, an object that is purely selfish, but com- 
mendable. In time, the Illinois Central will have the best-trained 
mechanics of any railroad system in the United States, obviously 
a very valuable asset. 

Under the co-operative plan all the facilities of the company are 
placed at the disposal of our boys. Every machine in the shops is 
motor driven. This gives the boys an opportunity to come in con- 
tact with machinery that cost the Illinois Central over $500,000 and 
is up-to-date in every respect. Such equipment as this is much 
more than any high school in the country could afford. It is also 
a well-known fact that machines become obsolete inside of seven 
years and must be replaced if an establishment is to be able to meet 
competition successfully. High schools undertaking to train boys 
in the machine trades must assume a heavy financial obligation if 
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they expect to maintain their work upon a high plane of efficiency 
as machinery equipment soon runs into money, its upkeep is con- . 
siderable, and its replacement burdensome. By co-operating with 
the Illinois Central it was unnecessary for our school to invest 
thousands of dollars in expensive machinery, and we could say in 
all truth that the equipment for our industrial-arts course cost over 
a half-million dollars. 

In the operation of the plan two boys constitute a unit. While 
one boy is in school the other is working in the shops. The first 
time we tried the plan the boys alternated every other day. This 
arrangement was unsatisfactory for the reason that the boy no 
sooner got a good start in the shops than he had to readjust him- 
self to the school work and vice versa. This last year the period 
was lengthened to one week. The change to the longer period was 
much more satisfactory. 

The company will accept as an apprentice any boy sixteen 
years of age or over who is recommended by the principal. During 
the operation of the co-operative plan the master mechanic has 
consistently refused to accept any applicant not coming from the 
high school. Before beginning work there are certain formalities 
which the boy must observe. It is necessary for him to pass a 
physical examination, fill out and sign the ordinary apprentice 
indenture, and, if under twenty-one years of age, he must furnish 
the company with a minor’s release duly signed by the parent or 
guardian. Each boy was given to understand at the outset that 
it would be necessary for him to be diligent and faithful in his work 
at the shops, that he would be held to the same strictness in ob- 
servance of the shop rules as any other employee, and that his school 
work was to be maintained at a passing grade. Unsatisfactory work 
in either the shop or school was sufficient cause to bar the student 
from further participating in the benefits of the plan. 

Apprentices are paid on a sliding scale of wages depending upon 
the length of time they are in the service of the company. The 
regular apprenticeship extends over a period of four years. The 
Illinois Central pays at the rate of 16 cents per hour for the first 
year, 17 cents per hour for the third six months, 19 cents per hour 
for the fourth six months, 22 cents per hour for the seventh six 
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months, and 24 cents per hour for the eighth six months. After 
the first thirty days in the employ of the company, the boy may 
obtain extra credit on his apprenticeship for shop or manual-training 
work upon the recommendation of the master mechanic or the 
shop superintendent. If he elects the co-operative plan when he 
enters high school, by working during the summer vacation he will 
have put in two years and five months on his apprenticeship. As 
evidence of their faith in the efficacy of the plan, the Illinois Central 
will grant credit to the extent of three years to the student finishing 
high school while working in the shops. Only one additional year 
is required for the apprentice to become a regular journeyman of 
his trade. He will then be in a position to earn a wage of from 
40 to 50 cents per hour. 

The following schedule has been arranged for the apprentice so 
that he may be made thoroughly familiar with all the different 
phases of the work of the particular trade he has selected: 


MACHINIST 


Drill press (large and small) 
Lathe (bolt lathe first; then general) 


Work above running board consisting of hand 
rails, pops, whistles, boiler mountings, and 
all similar work 

Frames, shoes and wedges, wheeling engines, put- 
ting up spring rigging, expansion gear, re- 
moving and applying cylinders, etc 4 

Applying pistons and steam chests, putting up 
motion work, lining guides, etc 

Vise work on rods, etc 

Vise work on motion parts, pistons, crossheads, 

5 

Toolroom work, handing out tools, running ma- 
chines as tool and drill grinder, lathe, milling 
machine, etc 4 

Vise work on tools to consist of general repairs to 


tools of the various departments, die sinking, 
“ 


48 months 


“ 

“ 

“ 

“ 

“ 

“ 
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When the apprentice is not placed in the toolroom he is assigned 
to the air brake department for the following work: 


Overhauling and applying brake rigging, air 
pumps, lubricators, engineer’s valve, injec- 
tors, steam and air gauges, gauge cocks, 
pops, whistles, and all work handled in this 
department 9 months 


As the exigencies of the shopwork demand, the apprentices are 
assigned to the roundhouse repair gang and to work on the surface 
or laying-out table. The time allotted to these departments is as 
follows: 

from 6 months to 1 year 
Machinery repair gang from 2 to 6 months 
Surface table from 1 to 3 months 


Credit is given the apprentice for the experience he gets and the 
time spent on the above class of work, and he is relieved from serv- 
ing any time on the regular schedule on work of a similar nature. 


BOILER SHOPS 


Heating rivets, scaling boilers, and general help- 
ing on light work, punch and shears 6 months 
Ash pan and netting work; also as much sheet- 
iron work and miscellaneous light boiler 
work as possible 
Tank work such as patching, riveting, applying 
angles, etc 6 
Flue setting 6 
Fire-box work, reaming, tapping, stay-bolt holes, 


“ 


8 

Working with boilermaker on general work such 
as flanging, riveting, applying new sheets, 
bracing and stay-bolt work 

The last six months to be spent on work under 
the instruction of the layer-out or working 
on general boilermaker’s work with helper 
and handy man, the apprentice to be in full 
charge of the work. The work to consist 
chiefly of patches, half side sheets, door 
sheets, back and front sheets, smoke box 
extensions, smoke box liners, and general 


boilermaker’s work 


48 months 


“ 
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BLACKSMITH 


Running steam hammer 6 months 
Heating bolts 
Helping on small fires (light work) 
Running bolt header and forging machines 
Helping on tool fire 
Light work on fire with helper 
Heavy work on fire not requiring any particular 
skill 
Working on fire, all classes of work, filling the 
places of absent blacksmiths and doing gen- 
eral blacksmith work 


48 months 


The last year of the blacksmith apprentice work consists of 
general blacksmithing, working on frame fire, and heavy work under 
steam hammer such as drawing out, forging billets, piston rods, 
equalizers, main and side rods, etc., and such other work as will 
familiarize him with handling iron under the large hammer. He is 
also afforded the opportunity to operate the large upsetting machine. 
This is done in the absence of the regular man. 


TIN AND PIPE 


Air brake pipes 

Jackets and sheet-iron work 

Tin roofing and headlights, classification lamps, 
lanterns, oil cans, and general light tinsmith 


Carpenter shop 

Making boxes, etc 

Benchwork 

Passenger shop, freight shop 

Stripping, etc 

Platform work 

Body work, inside finish and trimming 

All-round carwork, office work in car department 6 
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General pipe- and tinwork................... 6 
CAR DEPARTMENT 
months 
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The work the student does in high school is to be correlated with 
the shopwork as closely as possible. This can be done most effec- 
tively by modifying the administration and content especially of 
the English, mathematics, and science courses so that they will 
contribute in a much larger measure than they now do to the 
practical needs of everyday life. The one point of emphasis on the 
work of the school which needs close attention is that of teaching 
boys how to read blue prints. This is the weakest point the shop 
foremen find in the educational equipment of high-school appren- 
tices. Mechanical drawing is of the utmost importance in enabling 
the boy to become proficient as a machinist, a boilermaker, a car- 
penter, or a blacksmith. 

The first time the plan was put into operation in Centralia, the 
Illinois Central employed a man who was called a co-ordinator. It 
was his duty to co-operate with the high school in every way pos- 
sible to further the efficiency of the apprentices. He also gave a 
great deal of his time to the apprentice boys who were not working 
under the co-operative plan. As this particular co-ordinator was 
a graduate of the mechanical department of the University of Illi- 
nois and had supplemented his college work with practical training, 
the results of his work were very gratifying. The co-ordinator was 
an important cog in the co-operative machine. 

Last winter we had three units (six boys) in the shops while 
others were anxious to begin the work as soon as the company had 
places for them. Sooner or later, there should be at least forty 
boys learning the different trades in the Illinois Central shops at 
Centralia. The local officials, as well as Mr. W. L. Park, the vice- 
president of the company, are giving every encouragement to make 
the plan a success. 

The boys are able to earn as much as fifteen dollars a month 
while going to school. This means that, in some cases, they are 
of some real financial assistance to their parents. Otherwise, the 
economic pressure might be so great, as it is oftentimes, that these 
boys would be unable to remain in school. The work, together with 
the remuneration, creates in them a feeling of independence that is 
worthy of encouragement. If these boys can buy their own 
clothes and have some extra spending money they are acquiring 
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those habits early in life that will mean much to them when they 
become men. The plan was the means, in several instances, not 
only of keeping boys in school, but some came back to high school 
after having been out for some time. One such student came back, 
graduated from high school, and was in his junior year at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois when he was chosen as one of the members of the 
Officers’ Reserve Corps at Fort Sheridan. He has already been 
assured of a position with the Illinois Central as soon as he finishes 
his college course. Our experience as regards the scholarship of 
the boys participating in the co-operative plan was that the stand- 
ard of their work was not impaired as a result of their working in 
the shops. Manual labor, however, does not usually appeal to the 
valedictorian type of high-school boy. While the plan has not been 
in operation in Centralia long enough to draw any very definite con- 
clusions regarding some phases of the school work, we feel sure that 
it has many strong points to commend it. 

Someone has made the statement that we are a nation of sixth- 
graders. I found upon inquiring among several.of the shopmen 

‘that most of them had discontinued their school work while in the 
third grade. If the boy can be held in school and be taught a trade 
at the same time under the actual conditions of that trade, it is 
going to make for a far more intelligent tradesmen class in the 
future. This will mean, too, a greatly improved community citizen- 
ship. It will furnish a leaven to trade unions that is so necessary 
and fundamental in times like the present when the whole fabric 
of our economic and political structure is threatened by the activities 
of the I.W.W. 

Those of our high-school students who have taken up the work 
in the shops have enjoyed it very much. Boys who are mechani- 
cally inclined are never happier than when they are around ma- 
chinery. One of the most surprising things in connection with the 
work was the wonderful skill and efficiency shown by some of the 
apprentices after they had been in the shops for a short time. We 
are coming to see more clearly than ever before that our high schools 
must both educate and train young men and women in the trades 
as well as prepare them to enter the learned professions if we are 
to compete successfully in the world’s markets and maintain our 
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American standard of living. The human wastage as a result of 
our rigid curricula is appalling. It is said that there are forty-nine 
varieties of human nature. Our present appeal is to only a small 
percentage of thisnumber. This suggests the importance of courses 
in vocational guidance and industrial training in our schools. 

In order to operate the plan successfully from the standpoint of 
the school authorities, it is necessary for the person who has the 
boys directly under his care to work with them, come into personal 
contact with their problems, and gain the confidence of the men with 
whom the boys work as well as that of the foremen and the master 
mechanic. The school teacher will soon find that the regular work- 
men in giving ordinary instructions to the apprentices are talking 
in a language that he is unable to understand. The boys must be 
watched carefully and coached constantly. Their very fondness 
for the shopwork tends to neutralize their interest in school. 

We tried to extend the co-operative idea to other trades within 
the city, but we met with no success, chiefly because the local 
plumbing, laundering, and other establishments were not large 


enough to furnish the elasticity necessary to a successful working 
of the plan. 

While no one has as yet worked out with any degree of finality 
the technique of the co-operative plan, it seems to be the most 
practicable scheme in industrial training that is operative at the 
present time. 


THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL—ITS PLACE IN THE 
REORGANIZATION OF EDUCATION 


ARTHUR J. JONES 
University of Pennsylvania 


There may have been times in the history of education in 
America when school men and possibly even the public were 
satisfied with conditions, but if so they have long since been for- 
gotten. For many years past the dominant note in educational 
discussions has been one of discontent, of dissatisfaction with 
conditions as they are. Undoubtedly this situation has its dis- 
advantages; to be always in a state of transition is unfortunate, 
for we never arrive. But on the whole it is very desirable, for 
progress never comes except as a result of dissatisfaction with 
conditions. This dissatisfaction produces a real, vital problem and 
results in the only kind of interest that has educational value. 
Most of the reforms in American education have had to do with 
changes within the system itself, such as grading, promotion, meth- 
ods of teaching, supervision, training of teachers, and the like, and 
have left largely untouched the external organization. ‘Nearly all 
of these reforms have greatly improved conditions, and their influ- 
ence will continue to be felt for years tocome. Within the past ten 
or fifteen years criticisms have been pointing more and more toward 
the organization itself; the feeling has been growing that all methods 
of reforms from within will be ineffectual without a radical change in 
the organization of our schools. Hence we are now apparently 
launched upon a vigorous campaign to effect a reorganization of 
the system as a whole in order that needed reforms may be insti- 
tuted more quickly and effectively than is possible under our 
present plan. 

The writer shares with other school men the feeling of dis- 
satisfaction with present conditions; he is in sympathy with the 
efforts now being made to improve these conditions; he believes 
also that some form of reorganization will greatly facilitate the 
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desired improvements; moreover, he considers the junior high- 
school movement as the most hopeful attempt yet made in this 
direction. But in spite of this feeling—rather on account of it— 
he believes that those advocating reorganization need more than 
ever before to think clearly, to analyze the situation, to form a clear 
conception of the end to be attained. They also need to be willing 
and able to subject the results of each plan tried to a careful, 
impartial, scientific investigation to determine whether the desired 
end has been gained, whether the new plan is really an improvement 
on the old. There seems at present to be a woeful lack of clear 
vision, of judicial temperament among those advocating different 
kinds of reform. At such a time as this there is bound to be much 
experimentation before a proper solution is reached, but this is now 
too often merely haphazard guesswork; it is done with very little, 
if any, idea of what it is allabout. There are, as is always the case, 
some who care nothing about the end, who never have had the 
vision and whose only concern is to get the name of being progressive 
without the reality. These are the educational mountebanks, and 
just now there are too many of them in the ranks of those advocating 
the junior high school. Others are genuinely in earnest in their 
desire to improve conditions and are reaching out to this form of 
reorganization, “if haply they may find it,” with little idea of what 
its real purpose is. 

This article is written in the hope that it may point out more 
clearly the magnitude of the problems involved in reorganization, 
the real ends in view, and the necessity for clear thinking and for 
an attitude of suspended judgment on the question of the efficiency 
of each plan proposed. 


THE RELATION OF THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL TO THIS PROBLEM 


If we are to discuss reforms intelligently we must know what 
the conditions are that we wish to improve. It is entirely unneces- 
sary here to repeat in detail the indictments against our 8-4 
system. They may all be summed up in the statement that it is 
undemocratic—undemocratic to the individual because it does not 
give to each person an equal opportunity to secure that education 
and training that will enable him to develop his powers so that 
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he can use them efficiently; undemocratic to society because it 
does not train each individual to do the thing he can do best, 
because it does not provide for a selection of leaders from all ranks 
of people, and because it provides for the training of only a few 
leaders in a comparatively narrow field. To state the indictment 
in another way, it is urged that our present system does not provide 
sufficiently for individual differences in capacity, in interest, in 
need. Few will deny that the indictment is a true one; these evils 
do exist. Nearly all can meet on this common ground, but there 
are many who are not yet willing to accept the common conclusion 
that the only remedy is a radical reorganization of our educational 
system. 

The first question for any clear-headed school man to ask is not 
“What plan of reorganization is best ?” but “Are these evils inher- 
ent in the system itself? Can we correct the evils without radical 
reorganization ?’’ Much as the writer believes in reorganization 
on theoretical, on psychological, and on practical grounds, he is 
bound to confess that this question remains unanswered. Many 
attempts have been made to remove the evils that exist; some of 
these have taken the form of a radical reorganization of the system, 
such as the 6-3-3 plan, while others call for a minimum of change 
in the present plan, such as the twelve-year school of the Gary 
plan. We must candidly consider all of these to be as yet merely 
attempts to solve the problem, as mere hypotheses which remain 
to be proved. Which one will prove to be the best solution no one 
can yet say with any degree of certainty. It is indeed entirely 
possible that the twelve-year plan will work best in one community 
and the 6-3-3 plan or the 6-2-4 plan or some other plan may work 
best in another. 

Frankly considering then that the junior high school is as yet 
merely one of the attempts at a solution of our problem let us 
examine it carefully and try to find what its present place is in these 
attempts at reorganization. 


ESSENTIAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


The first question to be asked is, ‘‘What is the junior high 
school?” No satisfactory answer has yet appeared to this ques- 
tion. The questionnaires sent out by Briggs, Bingaman, and others 
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reveal with startling vividness that superintendents and principals 
have no clear idea of what a junior high school is. Many seem to 
think that the six-year high school is a junior high school; others 
that a grammar school consisting of the last two grammar grades 
is worthy of the name; still others think that when departmental 
work is introduced into the two upper grammar grades that a 
junior high school results. All of these plans are admirable; all 
aim to correct certain evils. Some may even be better than the 
junior high school, but they should not be called junior high schools. 
What are the essential conditions of a junior high school? The 
writer will not be foolish enough to add another ineffectual defini- 
tion to those already sent to the educational scrap heap. He will 
merely attempt to state some of the fundamental principles upon 
which it must be based. 

It has already been said that the fundamental reason for change 
lies in the fact that our present plan does not provide sufficiently 
for individual differences in capacities, interests, and needs. It 
seems clear then that any attempts at change by reorganization or 
otherwise must have this as a fundamental basis. The new plan, 
whatever it be, must provide better than the old for meeting individ- 
ual needs, for developing individual interests and aptitudes, and for 
training each individual to do the thing he can do best, to take the 
place he should take in modern society. Unless the new method 
can do this better than the old there is no reason for a change. 
This is the problem common to all plans proposed; it is not the 
peculiar property of any one method. 

The junior high-school idea differs from the other plans proposed 
as possible solutions chiefly in the fact that it singles out particular 
parts of the old system and groups them together in a more or less 
distinct organization. This organization, while having very direct 
and intimate connection with the grades below and those above, has 
its own purpose and methods and to a greater or less extent its own 
school life. It isusually, in common with the six-year high school, 
based upon a six-year elerhentary school; it usually comprises the 
last two grammar grades or these grades together with the first 
year of high school. 

The mere fact that the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades are 
grouped together in one school, with separate teachers and distinct 
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life and activities, does not warrant the assumption of the name of 
junior high school, nor, on the other hand, can we say that those 
plans should be called junior high school that provide for individual 
differences without a more or less separate organization. In other 
words the junior high school is that plan which aims to provide for 
individual differences in and through a new organization of the 
upper grammar grades usually with the first year of high school. 

The success of the junior high school then will depend on whether 
it does provide for individual differences better than the old plan 
and whether it does this more effectively than other plans proposed, 
such as the twelve-year school and the six-year high school. 

Individual differences, when they appear, may be provided for 
in a variety of ways: 


1. By a wide range of subjects offered 
2. By adaptation of methods 
3. By educational guidance 
a) Study of individuals to determine differences in capacity, interests, 
and needs 
b) Opportunity for experimentation in various fields to discover and 
develop special aptitudes 
c) Definite study of different adult occupations and vocations 


The contention of the junior high school is that a new grouping 
of grades, a more or less separate organization, will offer a better 
medium through which these aims can be realized than the other 
plans proposed; that by grouping together children of nearly the 
same state of physical and mental development we can more easily 
secure the conditions mentioned than under the old plan. 

The writer is firm in the conviction that theoretically this is 
true, that the junior high school, when properly understood and 
adequately organized, does offer the best solution so far proposed 
for the problem presented. It must be said, however, that it is 
too often not understood, the magnitude of the undertaking is 
not fully realized, the essential conditions are not provided, and 
the result is too often a failure. It is therefore all the more impor- 
tant for school men to know conditions as they are, to be able to 
separate the true from the false, the complete from the incomplete, 
and to keep ever clearly in view the real end and purpose. 
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THE CHOICE OF A NAME 


In this discussion the name “junior high school”’ is used because 
the writer believes that this name more fully expresses the funda- 
mental purpose of the new plan than does the name “intermediate 
school.”” There seem to be two reasons for the use of the latter 
term: (1) to emphasize the idea of bridging the gap between the 
elementary school and the high school; (2) to make it clear that 
those who complete the junior high school “have not finished, but 
begun,” that it is only a preparation for further training. Both of 
these fail to touch the fundamental issue. This form of organiza- 
tion aims primarily to meet the needs of young people of certain 
ages. “Bridging the gap” is only an incident. Preparation for 
the next step in school is only one of many ways of meeting individ- 
ual needs and is not the dominant aim of the school. The plan 
presupposes that not a few will complete their formal preparation 
with the end of the ninth grade. It hardly seems wise to emphasize 
in the name itself a purpose that is incidental at best and erroneous 
for a considerable number of pupils. The name “junior high 
school” is better chiefly because it itself appeals to the young 
adolescent more strongly than does the term “intermediate school.” 
It is an end in itself; it sounds better to the boy and girl; it lends 
itself better to the formation of athletic teams, literary societies, 
and other school activities; it is easier to develop a feeling of pride 
and responsibility in a “junior high school” than in an “inter- 
mediate school.” In a word it fulfils in itself better the purpose 
of the organization—that of meeting individual needs. 


THE STATUS OF THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS NOW IN OPERATION 


It may be worth while to examine the existing institutions that 
go under the name of junior high school, or intermediate school, and 
see whether they are fulfilling the conditions already laid down, and 
what success has attended their efforts. 

We are handicapped at the beginning by lack of adequate data. 
The most comprehensive information yet available is found in the 
article of Dr. T. H. Briggs in the Report of the United States Com- 
mission of Education (I [1914], 127-57), in the study by C. C. Binga- 
man, 1916, and in the monograph by A. A. Douglass, “The Junior 
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High School,”’ The Fifteenth Yearbook of the National Society for 
the Study of Education, Part III. All of these are incomplete and 
inaccurate in many important respects, but they contain the best 
available data we have. 

Segregation of pupils ——One of the reasons advanced for the 
separate organization called the junior high school is that in this 
way we can group together those of the same or nearly the same 
stage of physical and mental development and thus make a better 
adaptation of methods and courses and better-organized school life. 
It would appear from this that the fundamental prerequisite for 
admission to this school should be a certain stage of physical and 
mental development rather than a certain amount of work com- 
pleted. The replies reported by Douglass" show that 68 out of 94 
require the completion of the six-year elementary course. If we 
are to carry out this principle it would seem that all over-age boys 
and girls should be admitted even though they have not completed 
the six years’ work of the elementary school. If we were to follow 
out the principle logically we would also exclude all children, no 
matter how bright, who had not attained the requisite stage of 
physical and mental development. This no one attempts to do 
and it is probably not desirable. We are compelled to conclude 
that in this respect the majority of the junior high schools now in 
existence have come short of this ideal; they apparently either 
do not see the end clearly or are making no attempt to realize it. 
It may be that we shall have to revise our ideas regarding this 
purpose. It may be well to note that in this respect the Gary 
twelve-year school may possibly have an advantage over the junior 
high school, for in theory at least it adapts its methods and course 
to the needs of the child at every stage of his development. 

Range of subjects offered.—As has already been said, if we are to 
meet the varying needs of individual pupils it would seem necessary 
(1) to provide for a wider range of subjects and activities and (2) to 
establish curricula varying in length to meet the needs of those who 
will stay in school for a longer or a shorter period. To what extent 
are these provided for in the existent organizations? We are again 
confronted by inadequate data. The statistics given by Bingaman 
and by Douglass have little value because we cannot determine what 

The Junior High School, pp. 48, 49. 
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a subject is by the name given to it. In order to tell whether the 
subject called mathematics is other than the formal work usually 
given in our old system we must know what the work is and how it 
is treated. On this account we must omit from consideration such 
subjects as English, mathematics, and even social sciences which 
are offered in the seventh and eighth grades of junior high schools 
reported. 

The subjects which may reasonably be expected to offer a wider 
range than is given in our old system are foreign languages, science, 
and commerce, with possibly manual training and domestic science. 
In the schools listed by Douglass, 55 per cent offer foreign language, 
either required or elective, in the seventh or eighth grade or both; 
35 per cent offer science in some form; 26 per cent offer commerce, 
including all commercial subjects; 73 per cent offer manual train- 
ing; 74 per cent offer domestic science and art; while only a mere 
smattering offer any kind of courses in distinctly industrial or 
vocational lines. Only 55 per cent of the schools offer optional 
subjects in the seventh grade and 75 per cent in the eighth grade. 
Very few schools apparently are offering curricula varying in length 
which are designed to meet the needs of those who will leave school 
at the end of the eighth or ninth year to go into trade and industry. 
It is true that the development of suitable groupings of subjects is a 
slow process and that we cannot always judge a school by its present 
course as outlined. But the statistics reported seem to indicate 
again that many schools are without a vision of the real purpose of 
the movement for reorganization. 

Adaptation of methods.—To what extent are new methods being 
employed? It is very difficult to secure any adequate data on this 
point. Special methods adapted to the junior high school must be 
worked out very gradually; it is too much to expect definite results 
as yet. The best we can do is to approach it indirectly. Super- 
vised study is, of course, not a distinctively junior high-school 
method, but it seems to be especially well adapted for such work. 
We have as yet no means of determining the false from the true 
in supervised study by the questionnaire method so far used. It 
does not appear to be a very general practice, however, in the junior 
high schools. Departmental teaching is often given as a mark of 
improved methods. Of this we can say: (1) That many 8-4 
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systems have long ago adopted this plan. There seems to be no 
good reason why it cannot be generally adopted under the old 
system nearly as well as under the new. (2) It is by no means certain 
that the unmodified departmental plan is an improvement over the 
one-teacher plan especially for junior high-school pupils. Some 
modification of it is very desirable in any part of our schools. 
Departmental teaching is probably practically universal in the junior 
high schools, but this does not necessarily show that the needs of 
pupils are well cared for. 

Proper modification of method will inevitably wait upon the 
evolution of a different type of teacher. In this we are only at the 
beginning. 

Educational guidance.—If we are to provide for individual needs 
we must know (1) what these needs are, (2) what the occupations or 
vocations are into which the students may go, and (3) howto discover 
and develop individual aptitudes. Hence there is no more important 
aspect of the junior high-school work than educational guidance. 
We have as yet hardly started on the development of this phase of 
educational work and we cannot expect much from our junior high 
schools. A rapidly growing body of facts is being gathered, however, 
and methods are being tried out in various places. Those schools 
that really have the clear vision of the purpose of the junior high 
school are already making use of the data now available and are 
attempting, though in a poor way, to introduce this work. The 
great majority make no pretense of attempting it. 

One very important method of educational guidance is that of 
providing opportunity for experimentation. This involves the 
offering of work in such lines as will reveal the special interests and 
aptitudes of each pupil both to his teacher and to himself. If 
schools have this end in view they should show it in the courses 
offered in the seventh and eighth grades. We should expect then 
that they would offer work along the following lines: English, 
mathematics, history, and civics (all especially adapted to the needs 
of the pupils), foreign language, science, commercial subjects, 
vocational subjects. It has already been shown that the proportion 
of schools offering these subjects is so small as to warrant the con- 
clusion that few schools are considering this phase of the problem 
seriously. It should also be noted that if this experimentation is 
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really to be carried out it necessitates a large proportion of required 
courses in the first year in order that pupils may try themselves out. 
Required subjects in the seventh grade should be chosen with two 
ideas in mind: (1) to give to all a common fund of ideas, habits, 
and attitudes; (2) to give to all experience in representative lines 
of study and activity. In the great majority of schools listed as 
junior high schools the seventh-grade work is largely required, but 
the basis of the requirement is the traditional course in the seventh 
grade under the old system. Hence it represents absolutely no 
improvement over the old system. 

The teachers.—It is probably useless even to attempt to discuss 
the status of the teacher in the existing junior high schools. The 
real junior high-school teacher has not yet arrived, and the only 
light which a consideration of teachers can throw on the situation 
is to reveal the state of mind and the vision of those now organizing 
such schools. The returns seem to show a very healthy, if not a 
very strong, feeling for the selection of teachers who are especially 
adapted to do this work. The general insistence is upon the knowl- 
edge of children and sympathy with them as a requisite. There is 
unfortunately not so general an insistence upon a thorough prepara- 
tion in the subjects to be taught. Either lack is disastrous. It is 
perhaps not to be wondered at that most principals and super- 
intendents choose for this work elementary teachers who are poorly 
equipped in the subjects to be taught. It is slow work attempting 
to convince members of school boards that teaching in the junior 
high school is more difficult and calls for more native ability and 
thorough training than work in the regular high school. They 
think of gradation of salary in terms of gradation of schools and 
consequently are willing to offer only a little more salary than is 
offered to those in the grammar grades. Junior high schools will 
never realize their aim until we frankly and freely realize the absolute 
necessity for securing teachers who not only have special training 
for the work, but who have special ability as well. This we can 
never hope to secure until we are willing to pay for it. This is the 
crux of the whole situation. 

Separate school life—Other aspects of the junior high school, 
such as separate buildings and separate life and activities, while 
very important are not the fundamental issues. The warrant for 
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them lies in the evident fact that they provide a medium for meeting 
individual needs which is far superior to the old plan. This in a 
sense is one of the distinctive features of the junior high-school plan. 
A separate life and activities such as athletic teams, orchestra, 
literary and debating societies, and the like do help to interest 
pupils and make them feel that it is worth while to be in school, 
and prepare them better for positions of responsibility and leader- 
ship. In this particular we find every sort of condition from those 
schools that make no attempt to develop this side of the work to 
very highly organized life and activities. 

Evidences of success of the junior high school.—In keeping with 
the spirit of the times, which insists upon tarigible evidence of 
results, we find school men bringing forward an ever-increasing 
array of statistics to prove that the junior high school is a success. 
As has already been said, the writer believes that the junior high 
school is the most hopeful plan so far brought forward, and he has 
abundant faith that it will prove its worth. Can we prove this by 
our statistics? In the first place the movement is so recent, most 
of these institutions have been in existence so short a time, as to 
make it impossible to obtain statistics that have value. Again we 
must be sure of the reliability of our data. Those so far gathered 
are by no means all from schools that are fulfilling even the funda- 
mental requirements of a junior high school as set forth in this 
article, and some of the statistics have all the earmarks of having 
been made to order. 

The data most casually presented to prove the success of the 
plan have been those showing enrolment, elimination, and retarda- 
tion. 

Increased enrolment.—Without going into the details of the 
statistics it is clear that there has been a considerable increase in 
enrolment both in the grades represented by the junior high school 
and in the senior high school after the introduction of the new plan. 
There can be no doubt of the increase; the only question is, has it 
been caused by the junior high school? Fairness compels the 
admission that the case is not proved. The proportionate increase 
in enrolment in many cases is not even equal to that in other systems 
using the old plan. The tremendous increase in high-school 
enrolment all over the country is evidence of the awakened interest 
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of the people and a recognition of the value of high-school education. 
The junior high-school movement doubtless helped this enrolment 
in those systems where it has been tried, but there is little evidence 
that it was the principal cause. 

Decreased elimination.—The data regarding decreased elimina- 
tion are even more unsatisfactory. Douglass compares the loss 
between the seventh and eighth grades and the eighth and ninth 
grades with the figures for the country as a whole as given by 
Ayres and Thorndike and finds a decided gain for the junior high 
school. This is very inconclusive because the figures given by 
Ayres and Thorndike are for the country as a whole and for some 
years ago. The data from the junior high schools ‘are from the 
progressive cities and are recent. During the past ten years a 
decided emphasis has been placed upon decreased elimination; 
the most progressive cities are the ones that have taken the most 
effective measures in this direction, and the effects have, of course, 
been recent. This leaves us in doubt whether the decrease in 
elimination has been due to the new organization or to other causes. 
As far as the figures relating to the elimination between the ninth 
and tenth grades are concerned, it is by no means certain that there 
should be a decreased percentage of elimination under the present 
circumstances. If the junior high school really meets the needs of 
pupils better, it is reasonable to suppose that some of those who 
would ordinarily leave school during the seventh or the eighth 
grade would remain in school possibly to the end of the ninth grade. 
These pupils would not find in the senior high school as at present 
organized work which is as well adapted to their needs as that in 
the junior high school. Consequently most of them would leave 
school. This would show a larger percentage of elimination at that 
particular time because of a larger retention in the junior high 
school. It would be due, not to the failure of the junior high 
school, but to its success. It is entirely possible that under existing 
circumstances it is better that many of these pupils do leave school 
and enter trade and industry. It is for this reason that I have not 
included among the essential factors of a junior high school that it 
bridge the gap, that it shift the break, from between the eighth and 
the ninth grades to one year later. It is certainly desirable to have 
more boys and girls complete the course of our regular high schools, 
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and to this end possibly the 6-3-3 plan contributes, but it is of far 
greater importance that provision be made for meeting the varying 
needs of individuals, whether this results in more completing our 
senior high schools as now constituted or not. It has been sug- 
gested that a better arrangement of schools to meet this need would 
be the 6—2—2-2 plan, and the idea has many things in its favor. 

Retardation.—The evidence in retardation is most unsatisfactory 
and inconclusive. Most of those who offer statistics on this point 
seem to have no clear conception of the difference in significance 
between repetition of grades and over-ageness. It is manifestly 
very important to know whether the junior high school has operated 
to decrease the number of those repeating in the seventh, eighth, 
and ninth grades. The few reliable returns show an apparent 
decrease in the percentage of repeaters in the seventh, eighth, and 
ninth grades under the new plan. This is, of course, subject to the 
same criticism as that urged in the case of decreased elimination. 
The emphasis placed on promotion in recent years may have been 
at least a contributing cause. With regard to over-ageness the 
evidence conflicts. This may be due to the fact that some super- 
intendents consider that a decrease in over-age pupils in the junior 
high school is desirable, while others consider it highly undesirable. 
The latter contend that if the junior high school really meets the 
needs of pupils it will hold in school more of the over-age pupils for 
whom the old plan was ill adapted. On the whole this appears 
reasonable. Apparently those who accept this principle are the ones 
who report an increase in over-ageness, while those who believe the 
reverse report a decrease in the proportion who are over-age. 

The best we can say for the statistics presented is that they are 
inconclusive and cannot be taken as at all an adequate proof of the 
success of the plan. We might almost say that the best evidence 
that it really is approaching success lies in the belief and enthusiasm 
of those who have really tried it out. 


SUMMARY 


Summing up the discussion we may say: 
1. The junior high-school plan is only one of several plans all 
of which have a common, fundamental purpose, that of meeting 
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the needs of individual pupils. Each plan has its points of excel- 
lence and no one can yet decide which is the best or whether there 
is any one best plan. 

2. There is great need for a clear vision, a complete understand- 
ing of the fundamental purpose and aim of the junior high school 
and of the magnitude of the task. 

3. The essential features of a junior high school are: 

a) Separate organization (more or less complete) of Grades VII 
and VIII, or VII, VIII, and IX, with school life and activities 
distinct from those of the senior high school. 

6) Provision for a certain amount of required work: (1) to 
meet needs common to all pupils; (2) to provide for educational 
guidance through experimentation. 

c) Separate curricula adapted to the varying needs of pupils: 
(1) varying in length; (2) offering a wide range of subjects and 
activities. 

d) Adaptation of methods to meet the needs of pupils. 

e) Provision for educational guidance of all pupils. 

4. There are not a few schools masquerading under the name of 
junior high school whose only reason for existence is to enable the 
superintendent or principal to gain a cheap notoriety by a mere 
change of name when he knows little and cares less about the 
underlying principles of the plan. 

5. Many superintendents and principals have only a glimmer 
of an idea of what it is all about, are heartily in sympathy with the 
plan as they understand it, but on account of this lack of under- 
standing establish schools that lack many essential features of the 
real junior high school and hence are hindering its development. 

6. There are a comparatively few school men, whose number, 
however, is increasing, who have seen the vision, who understand 
the aim and purpose, and who are establishing schools that are 
gradually but surely working out the means by which the funda- 
mental aims may be realized. These are the real evidence of suc- 
cess and the hope of the future. 
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CuicaGco DINNER AT ATLANTIC CITY 


THE Prace: The Breakers, One of the Headquarters Hotels. 

Tue Date: February 26. 

THE Time: Six-thirty p.m. 

Tue Guests: All alumni and former students of The University of 

Chicago. 

THe Topic: ‘War Activities of the University.” 

This gathering of the University family, an annual affair in connec- 
tion with the meeting of the Department of Superintendence, offers an 
excellent opportunity for renewing acquaintances and keeping in touch 
with the life and progress of the University. Several faculty members 
will be in attendance. 

You are requested to reserve tickets in advance by writing to Dean 
W. S. Gray, at the University, inclosing check for $2.00. If you are 
unable to do this, please be sure to leave your request at the desk of 
The Breakers, before noon of Tuesday, the twenty-sixth. 


EXPERIMENT STATIONS FOR HiGH-ScHOOL TEACHERS 


Progressive teachers look upon one or more of their classes as work- 
shops or laboratories in which they work, incidentally at least, upon their 
own instructional problems. An innovating method, even if partially 
successful, is likely to satisfy a teacher’s own desire for growth more than 
an entirely successful standardized procedure. Deliberately breaking 
the crust of custom not in all, not perhaps in many, but in some of one’s 
classes adds interest for both instructor and pupils; moreover, it assures 
the teacher’s growth. 

English composition classes offer exceptional opportunities. On 
pages 85 to 100 of this issue appears a modest attempt to demonstrate 
how any teacher of English may go to work upon a constructive study in 
her own field. The article undertakes to establish on the basis of con- 
crete data a relationship between general excellence and mechanical 
excellence in the compositions of high-school Freshmen. The amount 
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of correlation found in that study is set forth as a hypothesis which needs 
substantiating or correcting when more data shall have been examined. 

Other questions upon which similar studies might be made readily 
suggest themselves. For example, what is the effect of a five-minute 
period of preliminary thinking before a pupil begins to write? What are 
the effects of simple, as contrasted with elaborate, outlines? What 
mechanical errors and how many can high-school Freshmen detect in 
their own work in proofreading periods? What is the effect upon spon- 
taneity of various kinds of topics ? 

The School Review urges high-school principals to set some of their 
English teachers to work upon one or more problems like these. More- 
over, the editors offer to publish the data of such studies if limited to ° 
four pages. 


THE UNITED STATES Boys’ WorRKING RESERVE 


The labor shortage brought about by the world-war is coming to be 
one of acute problems with which America must deal. This shortage 
will be the more keenly felt as spring advances and heavy demands are 
made upon agricultural labor in an effort to produce record crops to feed 
the nations at war. The national government has sensed this problem 
and has already set in motion machinery looking to the utilization of the 
full man power of the country in an effort to meet the situation. The 
United States Boys’ Working Reserve is the organized expression of this 
effort. This organization is under the direction of the Department of 
Labor at Washington, with a national director, Mr. William E. Hall, and 
state directors in each of the states of the Union. These state organiza- 
tions are under the jurisdiction of the state councils of defense with 
branch organizations in each county. 

The United States Boys’ Working Reserve was organized for the 
express purpose of aiding in the war “by guaranteeing the necessary 
farm help to increase agricultural production.” It was clearly seen that 
the one great source from which to draw agricultural laborers for this 
emergency was from the ranks of our boys between sixteen and twenty 
years of age. It has been estimated that there are at least 2,000,000 of 
these young men in the United States who can and will qualify for this 
service. They are physically fit, loyal, interested in doing their part, and, 
most important of all, are intelligent and adaptable to emergency needs. 
Germany has used thousands of such boys, and the United States can 
match her twotoone. The slogan this year is to be, “ Every boy between 
sixteen and twenty a member of the United States Boys’ Working 
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Reserve and every member engaged in some profitable and necessary 
occupation.” 

Last year thousands of city boys were sent to farms over the country 
in an effort to supply needed labor. These boys went out under unfavor- 
able conditions of placement and supervision, without training, and for 
the most part without knowing anything of the demands to be made 
upon them in their work as farm laborers. It is surprising that so large 
a percentage of these boys made good. This year the Reserve expects 
to benefit by the more or less unorganized efforts of last season, and with 
a view to increasing the efficiency of the work some very interesting 
schemes of organization and administration have been developed. In 
some states intensive training camps are being established, “farm Platts- 
burgs,”’ where the boys are to be brought together for from ten days’ to 
two weeks’ intensive training in the fundamentals of farm work before 
being sent to the farmer for actual service. After the period of training 
has been completed the boys are to be sent out in groups of from twenty 
to thirty to work in a given community under the supervision of a com- 
petent boy leader. In some cases the group is to work out from a farm 
camp, but in many places the boys are to live in the homes of the farmers. 

Many states have not seen their way clear to establish and maintain 
the rather expensive training camp, preferring to carry on such training 
through the already-established training agencies. Such is the case in 
Illinois, where an effort is being made to enrol young men in preliminary 
training courses to be conducted in the high schools of the state. Such 
training courses will be of a very practical nature and are intended to 
introduce the city boy to many of the essentials of farm life and farm 
work. In this connection they will be taught to care for horses and other 
farm animals, and to adjust, operate, and repair common farm machinery. 
Such courses are intended, not only to aid in making adjustment to the 
actual work on the farm, but to afford a foundation for the interpretation 
and understanding of farm life. 

The leaders of this movement have not been deluded by the belief 
that inexperienced city boys can be made to take the place of experienced 
farm hands. That is not the question. The fact of the matter is that 
experienced farm hands are not available and will be less and less avail- 
able as time goes on. The farmer is face to face with a situation which 
means the utilization of a substitute. Will he accept the services of 
unskilled, unreliable city transients, who have been failures in every 
other industrial activity, or will he take his chances with an intelligent, 
interested, vigorous city boy who has been given a little insight into the 
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meaning of farm work? The chances are that the American farmer will 
pin his hopes to the young manhood of the country. 

There is no question about the response of the American boys to the 
call to service at this time: Their response means an added responsi- 
bility for the schools and for those regularly trained for and engaged in 
the work of supervision and leadership. The boys who leave the city to 
assume their duties as farm laborers are for the most part unaccustomed 
to full personal responsibility. They are leaving the home influence and 
entering a new and strange home and environment, and the readjustment 
called for should be made only under careful supervision. In the first 
place this supervision should mean placement in the right kind of home. 
In the second place it should mean increased possibilities for efficient 
service. Furthermore the right kind of supervision should insure an 
intensive and vital educational reaction to the life in the rural community. 


HALLOWE’EN AND CHORAL GROUPS 


The School Review has recently seen no more sensible constructive 
suggestion for directing the surplus energies of young people at a time 
when youth calls to mischief than the following announcement: 

To avoid the customary disorders that are apt to manifest themselves in 
cities, towns, and country places on Hallowe’en Night, Superintendent Hoban 
of Dunmore, introduced the new and novel method of observing the occasion 
by organizing the four high-school classes into singing groups. These groups 
visited the various sections of the city serenading the people. Every corner 
in the borough was covered, the singing starting at 7:30 and lasting until ro. 
The public was unstinted in its praise of the innovation. 


ScHoot Music: A CHANCE TO HELP 


To Principals of Secondary Grades in the Public Schools: 

As a result of the study of musical talent in children and teachers the 
undersigned is undertaking the preparation of a report dealing with the 
following two questions: 

1. What shall we do in the first eight grades of the public schools to 
classify children for the exercises in singing on the basis of ability in singing 
rather than on the basis of class in the regular grade? 

2. What are some of the means by which we can guarantee that singing 
in the grades shall be taught by teachers who have natural ability in singing ? 

I take this informal manner of addressing those principals who 
believe that such adjustment is desirable and possible, and most earnestly 
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request the favor of a letter before March 1, stating either what their 
schools are doing to meet this situation or what they propose to do. 
Statements discouraging such effort with assigned reasons are equally 
desired. The aim is, not to get statistics, but rather to get a record of 
progress and immediate aims. 
Awaiting generous co-operation by prompt response, I am 
Yours in the interest of the cause, 


C. E. SEASHORE 
STATE UNIVERSITY OF Iowa 
Iowa City, Iowa 


WorKING ONr’s Way at Hays NorMAL 


Scattered throughout the country there are institutions which enable 
students to earn almost all, and in some cases quite all, of their “keep” 
while attending college. Baker University and Valparaiso, in the Middle 
West, immediately come to mind as examples. Announcement comes 
from Fort Hays Normal, Kansas, that all one needs to secure a college 
education is transportation to that institution. Through the depart- 
ment of agriculture Fort Hays says to the young people of western Kan- 
sas: “Have enough money to get on the campus. If you will farm, 
garden, milk cows, churn butter, raise chickens, slop pigs, peel potatoes, 
wash dishes, or keep bees, you can get your college education.” Students 
may enrol under any one of nine projects: in gardening, field crops, 
dairy, pigs, poultry, creamery, greenhouse gardening, bees, or student’s 
dining-hall projects. During the past year gardening has been the most 
popular project, by which 
sixty-two students, of whom twelve are girls, earned their way through college. 
Garden crops were saved from the hot winds by two irrigation stations which 
pumped thousands of gallons of water between the rows of growing vegetables. 
Fifty-five acres of the campus grounds were allotted to irrigation gardening. 
Last year’s crops, in order of extent of cultivation, were: Potatoes, sweet corn, 
beans, cantaloupes, tomatoes, onions, sweet potatoes, watermelons, celery, 
cabbage, radishes, lettuce, turnips, spinach, and pumpkins. Many persons 
from the surrounding towns motored to Hays and bought garden stuffs from 
the students. 

There are no down-town boarding-houses, or boarding-houses for students 
of Hays Normal. The students all eat at the students’ dining-hall. This pro- 
ject is promoted by forty-one students, who feed the students for $3.50 per 
week, make their own living expenses, and have a small margin left above 
expenses. Owing to the need of boys in the field, this project is limited entirely 
to girls. 
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The gross production of the eight producing projects amounted during the 
fiscal year to $24,627. This was produced by 124 students, making an average 
gross income of $198.50 for each student. The 124 students produced $4,263 
worth of food over and above their own consumption. 


Two Bits A WEEK 


Out in Phoenix, Arizona, there has been instituted a “‘Two-Bits a 
Day Club,” the members of which are to buy a quarters’ worth of thrift 
stamps every day. For a trial three men each took a hundred thrift 
cards, pasted one stamp on each card, and sold the entire lot before they 
had covered two blocks. : 

“Two bits,”’ the western colloquialism for a quarter of a dollar, is a 
term which remains very popular. It may even be made an attractive 
advertisement for urging high-school pupils to become partners with 
the government in financing the war. Let an enterprising principal, 
whose pupils are not already in very large numbers buying thrift 
stamps, urge the formation of a two-bits a week club. Instead of doing 
one’s bit, each pupil may be urged to do two bits. The excellence of the 
cause will excuse the atrocity of the pun. 


Two billion dollars is a large sum! The government needs it before 
in the spring the anticipated third Liberty Loan is launched. More than 
that, every child needs to feel his partnership. Two bits to start with. 
Least and last begin the habit of saving. The United States is behind 
_ every other nation in the world in thrift and ahead in prodigality. We 
are an “easy come, easy go”’ people. Take advantage of the lessons 
of the war and the necessity of the hour. Teach thrift. 


LEssoNns IN COMMUNITY AND NATIONAL LIFE 


The December lessons of this series, which is now being published 
by the United States Bureau of Education, again emphasize the under- 
lying educational purpose of the series. In convenient, compact, and 
attractive form actual materials dealing with community and national 
life are put into the hands of the children. For example, the December 
lesson for upper grades and junior high school has for its subject, “How 
Men Have Put Heat to Work.” 

The lesson reviews the use of animals, wind, and water as sources 
of power. This is followed by accounts of Savery’s pumping device, the 
first steam engine of 1698, Newcomen’s piston engine of 1705, Humphrey 
Potter’s automatic pumping engine, and James Watt’s steam engine, 
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which replaced the alternating heat and cold method of earlier types by 
the separate condenser. Telephones and telegraph are also described as 
“machines for overcoming space,” and their part in modern industry is 
emphasized. The work of women is considered with special reference 
to the changes caused by the transfer of production from home to factory. 
Under the heading “The Impersonality of Modern Life,” this section of 
the lessons compares modern city life with the more intimate life of the 
small village, analyzes the large business corporation of the present day, 
and suggests the need of new standards of conduct and new points of 
contact between human beings. 

For pupils in the intermediate grades of the elementary schools 
-“inventions” is the subject taken up in the December issue. The roll 
of inventions is called from the simple traps and weapons of primitive men 
to the printing and telegraphy of today. Iron and steel are treated his- 
torically, and the modern processes are described whereby smelting is 
made easier and cheaper than ever before. Other lessons in this section 
have to do with the “effects of machinery on rural life” and “patents 
and inventions.” Special attention is given to the farm tractor, which, 
besides its uses in increasing production, makes possible the movement 
of heavy trench guns and furnished the principle from which have been 
developed the famous “tanks” used by the British Army in France. 

The ‘Lessons in Community and National Life” are sold to schools 
at cost by the government. In all, eight numbers of each section will 
be issued, one number appearing on the first of each calendar month 
through May. The Government Printing Office is able to furnish these 
texts in large quantities for school use, the cost in quantities of a thousand 
or more amounting to less than a cent a month for each pupil, or eight 
cents for the entire series. 


ENLARGED EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY OF THE HIGH SCHOOL 


Robert J. Aley, president of the University of Maine, and president 
recently of the National Education Association, at the close of an address 
delivered last month before the New England Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools summed up the enlarged opportunity of the 
high school. He insisted that the high schools should: 

1. Weed out the teachers of doubtful loyalty 

2. Where necessary, shorten terms and change vacation periods 

3. Use the plant and equipment for afternoon and evening schools 

4. In manual training and vocational departments, make useful products 

5. Provide short courses in certain subjects 
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6. Emphasize the study of French and Spanish rather than German 

7. Teach history and government so as to emphasize our relations to 
English-speaking and democratic peoples 

8. Teach a larger faith so as to reduce credulity 

9. Give a right perspective on the origin and development of knowledge 
and culture 


ANALYTICAL REPORTS OF THE CHARACTERISTICS OF 
HicuH-ScHooL 


The University High Schools of the University of Minnesota and the 
University of Chicago are using forms for detailed reports on the habits 
of work, abilities, and special traits of individual pupils. These are 
filled out by each teacher for all pupils to whom he is giving instruction. 
Copies of these forms are given below. 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA HIGH SCHOOL 


I. 
2. 
4. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 


Punctuality 
. Pride in work 


on the 24 character- 
istics listed on the reverse side of this card. The grade should be made on a basis of 
five points. If the person appears to you as average, i.e., as possessing the character- 
istic as you would expect it to appear in 50 persons out of 100, give a grade of 3. 
Give a grade of 5 only when the person possesses the characteristic in so high a degree 


| ° I 2 3 4 5 
Capacity to attend.......... 
19. Self-confidence.............. 
24. General intelligence......... 
(ON REVERSE SIDE OF CARD) 
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as you expect it in 5 persons out of 100. Use 1 to indicate the other extreme, and 
2 and 4 for degrees of the characteristics between the average and the extremes. 
Place a grade opposite each characteristic in the column marked “oo.” 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO HIGH SCHOOL 


*Preparation for course 

Specific defects 
*Attitude toward work 
*De 


*Ability 
Marked mental traits 
Other traits 

*Quality of work 
Special help given pupil 
Suggestions for improvement 
Any additional facts 


*Grade items starred in figures from 100 to o, using only multiples of 5. As in the regular system 
of grading, marks 60 to 100 indicate satisfaction. 


The terms describing ‘“‘ Marked mental traits” should be selected from the follow- 
ing, to which may be added under “Remarks” any further details desired: slow, 
quick; analytic, erratic; inquisitive, eager, phlegmatic; independent, dependent; 


imaginative, prosaic; logical, flighty; accurate, inaccurate. 

The terms describing “Other traits” should be selected from the following, to 
which may be added under ‘‘ Remarks” any further details desired: Courteous, dis- 
courteous; self-confident, diffident; sincere, insincere; persistent, not persistent; 
cheerful, not cheerful; honest, dishonest; well-poised, not well-poised; loyal, disloyal; 
candid, not candid; quiet, restless; courageous, timid; tactful, tactless; mature, 
immature; sympathetic, unsympathetic; reliable, unreliable. 

The Minnesota form is concerned chiefly with those traits which have 
to do with the pupil’s attitude and habits of work. It would seem that 
the teacher would find difficulty in rating each pupil, even approximately, 
in some of these respects. 

The Chicago form is more comprehensive and asks only for the out- 
standing traits which the pupil is likely to reveal to the discriminating 
teacher. The categories of adjectives suggested in this form have been 
derived empirically by selecting the different adjectives actually used 
by teachers in a set of reports made at the end of the seventh week of 
the school year, and seem to be comprehensive. The space for remarks 
gives opportunity for further descriptive details which are frequently 
found necessary in describing adequately these traits. 

The usual semester or term reports give little if any more information 
than the grade and number of absences for the period covered. Such 


if . 
i Grade Remarks 
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mid 
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detailed reports as these, if made early in the year, after the teacher has 
had sufficient time to estimate the qualities of the pupil, may be valuable 
in several ways. The analytic attitude of the teacher, required for the 
proper filling out of the report, should give a better understanding of the 
pupil’s need, and should cause the teacher to adapt his methods to 
secure better results for the pupil. These reports, assembled and filed 
in the office, are made available for all teachers for comparison of the 
estimates of their pupils with those of other teachers. The principal 
finds these reports valuable for purposes of diagnosis and as a basis for 
advice to pupils and parents about the school work. 


An Honor 


Superintendent F. E. Lurton, of East Grand Forks, Minnesota, 
writes of the organization of an “Honor Club,” intended to give fitting 
recognition for special merit, industry, and attainment of high-school 
pupils in lines of effort for which no regular credits are awarded. The 
club is organized simply after the model of Phi Beta Kappa in colleges, 
except that the officers selected are the three students who hold the 
highest number of honor points. The officers, or any one of them, may 
change at any time whenever other members of the club attain a higher 
number of points. 

The list of articles for which “points” are given can be made widely 
variable to suit the interests and environment of the school using this 
system. Those in East Grand Forks are classified and listed below. 
The number of “points” attached to each is determined by the relative 
time and effort required by that particular bit of work. Opinion may 
easily differ as to the values here assigned. 


Crass “A’—EpDUCATIONAL 


. Participating in the Massee Gold Medal Cantest 

. Winning said contest, extra 

. Winning the silver medal, extra 

. Winning the bronze medal, extra 

. Being on “Honor Roll” (90 per cent in all studies) each time 
. Being on the “Honor Roll” all the year, extra 
Passing a full-credit subject with 90 per cent or more 
. Passing a half-credit subject with 90 per cent or more 
. Each extra credit at graduation, in four years’ time 

. Participating in inter-school debate 

. Attendance at night school, forty nights 

. Attendance at short course, 90 per cent of time 
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. Extra home reading, each year 

. Literary society work, each year 

. Glee club each year, if not for regular credit 

. Orchestra work, each year, if not for regular credit 

. Valedictory. 

. Salutatory 

. Other commencement parts 

. Work in musical appreciation, if not for regular credit 
- Work in extemporaneous speaking, each year 

. Parts in a class play 

. Parts in other school plays 

. Editorial board of school annual 

. Participation in inter-school declamatory contest 

. Score 85 per cent in bread-baking contest 

. Winning a state prize in the State Pig Club 

. Winning a prize in the State Potato Club.......................... 
. Winning a prize in the Corn Club 

. Winning a prize in the State Poultry Club 

. Winning first place in the Home Garden Club 

. Winning first prize in the annual calf show 

. Highest number credits on State H.S.B. certificate, 4 years 
. Taking part in discussion contest 

. Winning the discussion contest, extra 

. Winning pennant award in typewriting 

. Winning card-case award in typewriting 

. Winning gold-medal award in typewriting 

. Special spelling work, each year 

. Special penmanship work, each year 

. Participating in “independent” contest 

. Winning medal in “independent” contest, extra 

- Work on “general information” or current events, each year 


Crass “B”—ATHLETICS 


. Participating in inter-school football game 

. Participating in inter-school basket-ball game 

. Winning athletic letter 

. Winning athletic letter with championship team, extra 
. Playing in 75 per cent of inter-class games, each year 
. Winning any field event, each year 


Crass ‘C”—GENERAL 


. President, Freshman class 
. President, Sophomore class 
. President, Junior class 

. President, Senior class 
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. Vice-president, any class 

. Secretary-treasurer, any class 

. Winning a certificate of perfect attendance, each year 

. Weekly deposits, with no withdrawals, each year, in school bank 
. Largest deposit, no withdrawals, each year 

. Average yearly deportment, 98 per cent or better, each year 


THE PATRIOTIC SERVICE LEAGUE OF INDIANA 


The educational section of the Indiana State Council of Defense, of 
which J. J. Pettijohn is secretary, has instituted the Indiana High School 
Patriotic Service League. Briefly the plans and purposes are: 

1. Direction of all war service of pupils through the officers of a high- 
school council of defense with committees on employment and contribu- 
tions. 

2. Co-ordination of all war-service activities in the schools, so that 
conflicting demands on the time and energy of the children may be 
avoided. 

3. Adjustment of curricula, school terms, and vacations, so that the 
maximum of industrial work may be done with a minimum of interference 
in the essentials of that education which safeguards the future of the 
nation. 

4. Inculcation of patriotism through constructive service and 
systematic study of patriotic literature. 

It is important to make clear that the machinery of the Patriotic 
Service League is not an additional organization imposed from without, 
but a device for co-ordinating the war service already in existence and for 
regulating the demands on school children. It is an attempt to give 
direction and effectiveness to present and future school activities in war 
time. 

Each high school in the state is asked to organize a high-school 
council of defense to co-operate with the educational sections of the 
county and state councils of defense in carrying out a school program for 
definite, active, and patriotic voluntary service. Of each local council 
the motto is to be: ‘Help Our Country Now.” As a means of realizing 
at once this splendid watchword, it is proposed that in every council a 
committee on program shall arrange for regular and special meetings for 
the study and discussion of lessons on constructive patriotism, empha- 
sized as unselfish action and devoted service. 

A committee on employment shall make a survey of the schools’ 
labor supply and the community’s need in order to bring about helpful 
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co-operation. This committee shall include in its membership repre- 
sentative citizens such as the county superintendent, the county agent, 
the vocational director, farmers, merchants, and others who may be 
able to make its work more effective. It is essential that the chief work 
of determining the labor demand be done by citizens outside of the school 
organization. 

A committee on finance shall investigate and propose a system of 
earning and saving by the students individually and by the school col- 
lectively. It shall make recommendations as to methods of raising 
money and expending it wisely from the standpoint of national service. 
It shall have general oversight of whatever funds the council may create, 
and shall provide for auditing the books of the treasurer. 

Underlying the entire program are three very sensible principles: 
first, that so far as possible war activities of high-school students shall 
be voluntary, self-organized, and directed; secondly, that the schools 
shall be protected from ill-advised schemes and that their various activi- 
ties shall be co-ordinated; thirdly, that school officials shall have initial 
and final authority in any war service which proposes to utilize the time 
and energy of the students. 

As pointing toward the correlation of activities the Service League 
endeavors to accomplish, Secretary Pettijohn urges: 

The principal of the high school as a local representative of the United 
States Boys’ Working Reserve should be the guiding authority in the work of 
the Employment Committee of the High School Council of Defense and be an 
active member of any citizens’ committee which undertakes to survey the 
demand for labor in the community, in order: 

1. To direct the call for student help on farm, in store, or in factory 

2. To decide what boys and girls may profitably undertake outside work 

3. To decide when, where, and how long students may work during the 

school day 
. To provide for reports on work done, to keep record of job, pay, and 
conditions of work whenever possible 
. To balance work, study, and recreation; so that 
a) The work may be efficient and valuable 
b) The study will not be unnecessarily sacrificed 
c) The recreation may be sufficient to preserve the health and efficiency 
of the student 

The school officials shall request that calls upon students shall be made 
through the principal and his assistants, including the Committee on Employ- 
ment of the High-School Council of Defense. Calls coming from outside 
organizations directly to the students tend to lower school discipline and 
student morale. 


EDUCATIONAL WRITINGS 


I. RECENT TEXTBOOKS IN SECONDARY-SCHOOL 
GERMAN 


LYDIA M. SCHMIDT 
The University of Chicago High School 


The trend of the new textbooks in German is unmistakably toward the 
direct method. The book that contains exercises for translation is now the 
exception. Two series, the “‘Walter-Krause German Series” and the new 
“Macmillan German Series,” employ the direct method most consistently, 
since they not only contain German-German exercises, but are also equipped 
with German notes and German-English-German vocabularies. 

Not all the books of the year could be included in this survey on account of 
lack of space. Revised editions of older texts have been consistently omitted. 


Proxoscu, E. Deutscher Lehrgang. Erstes Jahr. New York: Henry Holt 

& Co. 

This is the first volume in a series by the author and C. M. Purin, whose 
book for the second year is announced as in press. This new volume by Mr. 
Prokosch is not a revision of the author’s older beginning textbook, but an 
entirely new book, though some of the reading material of the earlier books 
has been used. The present volume differs from its predecessors in that it is 
more consistently a direct-method book and presents a more limited amount of 
grammatical material. 

After a few very simple reading lessons on such subjects as the room, the 
family, the school, and the year, the reading texts consist for the most part of 
short stories, legends, and geographical selections. There are also poems and 
songs. The book contains a synopsis of grammar in English, a German- 
English vocabulary, and a two-page colored map of Germany. There is no 
index. 

Although English is resorted to occasionally, practically all the directions 
and grammatical explanations in connection with the reading lessons are given 
in simple German. Under “Erklaérungen” the meaning of new words in the 
texts is given, as far as is practicable, through other German words which are 
already known to the student or whose meaning is easily guessed. 

There are the usual exercises and questions based on the text, besides some 
exercises for vocabulary drill. Map-drawing and the systematic use of a 
grammar notebook are provided for by suggestions given from time to time. 
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The distinguishing feature of the book is the stress laid on correct pro- 
nunciation. Practical exercises in pronunciation accompany the reading 
lessons to the twelfth “Abschnitt.” The correct pronunciation of words is 
also indicated in the vocabulary by means of phonetic symbols. A complete 
phonetic transcription of the first six “‘Abschnitte” has been published sepa- 
rately in pamphlet form (First German Lessons in Phonetic Spelling [Henry 
Holt & Co.]}), so that those who prefer to use the phonetic symbols exclusively 
at the beginning may do so. 

The exercises in pronunciation will undoubtedly contribute to the popu- 
larity of the book. Teachers who are desirous of improving their work in 
phonetics will find this book a valuable aid in the work of the classroom. The 
new book Sounds and History of the German Language (Henry Holt & Co.) 
by the same author may be mentioned in this connection as a most effective 
further aid to the teacher. 


BETZ, FREDERICK, AND PRICE, WILLIAM RALEIGH. A First German Book after 
the Direct Method. New York: American Book Co. 

It is significant of the progress which the direct method is making in this 
country that most of the beginning books of the year contain special exercises 
in pronunciation. The first two lessons of this book consist of such “ Sprechii- 
bungen.” The phonetic symbols are given in the introductory material, but 
their use is not obligatory. The first reading lessons consist of connected 
sentences about the school and home life of the pupil. The rest of the reading 
selections are with a few exceptions short narratives. A parallel set of lessons 
is given in almost all the topics of grammar taken up for the purpose of furnish- 
ing additional drill for slow classes or of providing material for reviews, tests, 
and sight work. The material is as a result voluminous, the reading lessons 
and exercises covering 307 pages. 

The grammar covered is approximately that usually found in beginning 
books. The grammatical explanations accompanying the reading lessons are 
given almost exclusively in English, but the outline of grammar in the Appendix 
is in German. 

The direct-method exercises are very numerous and practical. They 
focus the attention of the student on the essentials more successfully than is 
generally the case. 

There are fourteen pages of word-lists. Related words and antonyms 
for the adjectives and verbs in the lists are given. These additional words 
are, however, in many cases not found in the reading material or in the German- 
English vocabulary. 

The book is provided with a two-page colored map, an index, and numerous 
illustrations. It is intended for use in junior and senior high schools. 
Scumipt, L. M., AND GLOKKE, E. Das erste Jahr Deutsch nach der direkien 

Methode. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. 

Das erste Jahr Deutsch presents an organization of the first-year work in 
German which puts language rather than grammar in the foreground. Believ- 
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ing that the limited ability of the American boy or girl to read German after 
a three-year high-school course is due to a too-limited vocabulary rather than 
to an insufficient knowledge of grammar, the authors have stressed the acquisi- 
tion of vocabulary and the use of German within certain grammatical limits. 
Only those elements of grammar have been included in the reading material 
and taken up in the exercises which are indispensable in the use of simple 
German. As a result the work in grammar has been restricted to much nar- 
rower limits than is usually the case in beginning textbooks. 

Numerous simple direct-method exercises based on the reading text are 
designed to fix in the minds of the pupils the vocabulary and grammatical 
principles of the text and to furnish drill in the fundamental processes needed 
in the use of simple German. Additional exercises in the “ Anhang” are in- 
tended to aid the teacher in administering to the individual differences of pupils. 

The reading material permits to a considerable extent the association of 
new words directly with the idea without the intervention of English, through 
the use of objects, pictures, and actions, or of other German words the meaning 
of which is already known to the pupil or is readily guessed. The book is 
liberally illustrated for this purpose. 

In the “Erster Teil” short reading lessons describing the pupil’s environ- 
ment in school and home and the daily events of his life help to create a German 
atmosphere and furnish from the first a vocabulary for simple conversation. 
Fables, stories, and fairy tales comprise the “Zweiter Teil.” The “Dritter 
Teil” is designed to give systematic work in the “Realien.” 

The grammatical rules derived inductively from the reading lessons are 
given in simple German, but the outline of grammar in the Appendix is given in 
English for practical reasons. The book contains practical exercises in pro- 
nunciation, various types of vocabulary exercises, some songs, study helps, 
a few exercises for translation (in the “Anhang”), a German-English and an 
English-German vocabulary, and an index to the grammar. 


CranDon, Laura B. Ein Anfangsbuch. Yonkers-on-Hudson: World Book Co. 

Ein Anfangsbuch is an unusual book. That it is designed to meet the 
needs of the junior high school is evident on every page, also that it is the out- 
growth of actual experience in the classroom. 

The aim of the book is to combine a systematic presentation of grammar 
with simple reading matter suitable for young beginners. At the same time 
the child mind is to be kept unconscious of the grammar. 

The book abounds in devices for securing direct association of the new word 
with the idea. Games are cleverly utilized for grammatical drill, and there 
are suggestions for dramatizing some of the reading selections. The exercises 
are simple and practical. The method cannot fail to arouse and sustain the 
interest of the pupil. 

The reading material is excellent and suitable for young pupils, and is 
profusely illustrated. There are songs, rhymes, poems, and riddles. System- 
atic drill in pronunciation without the use of the phonetic symbols is provided. 
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In the latter part of the book the aim to furnish a complete survey of the gram- 
mar seems, however, too evident. The reading material in connection with 
which the passive voice and the subjunctive are taught is very limited for the 
amount of grammar given. In the writer’s opinion, not only these, but a few 
other minor topics of grammar could have been omitted to advantage. The 
Appendix contains a summary of the paradigms, a special vocabulary, a 
German-English vocabulary, and a grammatical index. 

Though the book has been written primarily for junior high schools, it 
can be used in the high school with young pupils. It is intended to furnish two 
years’ work for the junior high school and a little more than one year’s work 
for older pupils. 


Watney, Marian P., AND STROEBE, L. Brief Course in German- 

New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

This textbook differs from most recent beginner’s books in that a large part 
of the reading material consists of disconnected sentences. The vocabulary 
has, however, been chosen with great care and is limited to seven hundred 
words. There are direct-method exercises as well as exercises in transla- 
tion. 

The book does not aim to furnish the reading material necessary for the 
course, but is intended to be used in connection with outside reading. This 
fact, as well as the treatment in general, causes the book to be adapted for 
college rather than for high-school students. 

Part II consists of an outline of grammar which is a revision of Whitney’s 
Brief German Grammar. 

A pamphlet containing suggestions for the use of the book is furnished on 
application to the publishers. 


ROESSLER, ERwin W. A First German Reader. New York: American Book 

Co. 

The first part of this reader consists of short pieces dealing with such 
subjects as the school, the family, the body, the seasons, the domestic animals, 
and the trades. Then follow a number of well-known short stories. Poems, 
proverbs, and riddles are interspersed. A few letters and two descriptive 
sketches, “Der deutsche Wald” and “Das deutsche Reich,” complete the 
reading material. Eight songs, questions based on the text, and a two-page 
colored map besides a number of illustrations are also included. 

The German of these reading selections is simple, especially as regards the 
grammatical constructions, though subjunctive and passive forms occur after 
the first sixty pages. The pedagogical value of the book for first-year work 
would have been enhanced by the addition of simple direct-method exercises 
designed mainly to impress the vocabulary on the minds.of the students. As 
it is, a considerable portion of the material will probably be found more useful 
for second-year work. 
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SCHERER, PETER. Deutsches Lesebuch mit Sprech- und Sprachiibungen. New 

York: Henry Holt & Co. 

According to the Preface the aim of this book is twofold: “First, to make 
the pupil acquainted with the inner life of the German people, and second, to 
prepare him through the direct method for work of more literary merit.” The 
six main divisions are entitled: I, “Géttersagen”; II, “Heldensagen”; III, 
“Fabeln”; IV, “Erzahlungen”; V, “Miarchen und Sagen”; VI, “Dichtung.” 
The book is provided with direct-method exercises, a German-English-German 
vocabulary, and a number of illustrations. 

The reading matter is written in a simple style, but passive and subjunctive 
forms of all kinds are used very freely. On account of the nature of the subject- 
matter a large number of words not in common use in simple German have also 
been employed. Both of these elements contribute in the writer’s opinion to 
make this reader suitable for second- rather than first-year work, for which it 
is advocated. 


ALLEN, Pattie S. An den Ufern des Rheins. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

An den Ufern des Rheins is a reader of the guidebook type. The text 
consists of descriptions of places along the Rhine, interwoven with legends, 
historical facts, poems, and personal experiences. A large number of well- 
selected but not very distinct pictures illustrate the text. A German-English 
vocabulary is also provided. 


The vocabulary and grammatical constructions are simple from the point 
of view of the second-year high-school student, but since this vocabulary is 
very extensive and there are no questions and exercises based on the text by 
means of which it might be assimilated, the book will prove most successful 
in the hands of students who already have a considerable vocabulary. A 
third-year high-school student will probably derive the most profit and enjoy- 
ment from its perusal. 


ScHOLZ, FREDERICK W. German Science Reader. New York: Macmillan. 
German Science Reader is a textbook of exceptional interest. The char- 
acter of the book is indicated in the following quotation from the Preface: 


The selections are chosen from the fields of chemistry, physics, and biology, with 
two supplementary articles on modern industry from its scientific aspect. To make 
the Reader truly modern, articles on the dye industry, the telephone, wireless teleg- 
raphy, the airship, the submarine, and modern methods of industrial efficiency have 
been included. Throughout an attempt has been made to associate the facts of 
science with human experience. To further this end and also to give a wider range 
of vocabulary, biographies of representative German scientists like Humboldt, Liebig, 
Helmholtz, and Haeckel have been added. 


Footnotes in simple German assist the student in reading the more difficult 
portions of the text. English explanations have been employed, however, 
when it seemed necessary. Biographical notes and data of general information 
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are also given in simple German. A short biography at the close of each 
article gives the source of the selection or some other book in that field. The 
exercises consist of ‘Wortiibungen,” “‘Grammatische Ubungen,” “Fragen,” 
and “Ubersetzungen.” 

On account of the unusually interesting nature of the contents, the book is 
suitable for general use as well as for specializing in science. A number of 
illustrations add to the value of the book. 


HAERTEL, H. H., AnD Cast, G. C. Elements of German Grammar for Review. 

Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 

Within brief compass this grammar presents in a simple manner the 
essentials needed in a three-year high-school course. It will serve admirably, 
therefore, not only as a review of the first-year work, but also as a reference 
book for the work done in grammar in connection with the reading texts of the 
second and third years. 

Excellent judgment has been shown in the selection of the “essentials” 
and in the omission of confusing details. Unfortunately a list of strong verbs 
with their principal parts has not been included. It is to be hoped that a new 
edition will supply this much-needed adjunct in a grammar intended for high- 
school pupils. 

A simple enumeration of the prepositions on page 70 with their meanings 
and the rule governing their use would undoubtedly have rendered their 
acquisition by the pupil more easy than the devices employed. The high- 


school pupil has no difficulty in learning the prepositions. What tests his 
powers is their correct use. 

The book is provided with an index. The low price as well as the simple 
presentation of the material should insure its wide use. 


Goutp, CHESTER NATHAN. Handy German Grammar. Chicago: Scott, 

Foresman & Co. 

This brief German grammar is a reprint of the Appendix of the author’s 
Modern German. Very similar to Elements of German Grammar for Review, 
it is somewhat more complete and there is a greater wealth of detail and of 
illustration of grammatical rules. The book can be used throughout the four 
years of a high-school course, but a judicious selection of the material should 
be made the first few years. 

Handy German Grammar is, as its name suggests, an exceptionally con- 
venient reference book. Its conciseness and simplicity of statement, its neat 
and attractive cover, and its small size will undoubtedly commend it to many. 


NEW EDITIONS OF TEXTS 
Four books have appeared thus far in the ‘‘ Macmillan German Series,” 
the German Science Reader reviewed above being one of these. Another book 
of this series, Wildenbruch’s Das edle Blut, edited by John C. Weigel, is espe- 
cially satisfactory from a pedagogical point of view. Under “Wortlehre” 
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explanations are given in simple German of words and expressions in the text. 
Synonyms, antonyms, and related words given in this connection serve to build 
up the vocabulary and facilitate drill on important words. 

The “Grammatische Ubungen” also mark a departure from what is 
usually found in texts of this character. They concentrate the pupil’s attention 
effectively on a limited number of topics. The average text edited for high- 
school use is provided with such a variety of exercises and so few exercises of 
each type that it is difficult for the ordinary pupil to “clinch” any one 
topic. 

Storm’s Immensee, edited by Alma S. Fick, is likewise well adapted to the 
needs of the average high-school pupil. The ‘‘Anmerkungen”’ in simple 
German connect the story more closely with German life and customs and 
emphasize its literary and artistic qualities. German footnotes successfully 
explain words and difficult passages of the text. Under “‘Wortlehre”’ are given 
groups of related words with synonyms and their English meanings. The 
“Grammatische Ubungen” are simple and practical. 

Hillern’s Héher als die Kirche has been edited by Stephen L.Pitcher. The 
main features are similar to those of the preceding texts. The “Anmer- 
kungen,” which acquaint the pupil with the historical and cultural back- 
ground, are more elaborate than those in the edition of Immensee. The 
vocabulary is largely German-German. The book is best suited to advanced 
pupils. 

Aside from the Macmillan series a number of other editions have appeared 
during the year. Among these is Hermann und Dorothea, edited by Frederick 
W. C. Lieder and published by the Oxford University Press. This text is 
characterized by copious notes and an especially complete vocabulary to meet 
the needs of the high-school student. For college classes extra reading matter 
has been added for reading and discussion in class. The two most important 
selections are ‘‘Unterschied zwischen Idyll und Epopée” by Humboldt and 
“Goethe’s Hermann und Dorothea”? by Schlegel. The popular illustrations by 
Arthur Freiherr von Ramberg add to the interest of the book. 

The same classic has also been edited by Julianne A. Roller and published 
by Allyn and Bacon. The special aim in the preparation of this edition has 
been to produce a book that can be used by high-school pupils as early as the 
second year of German. The vocabulary and notes have therefore been made 
very complete. German questions based on the text, exercises for linguistic 
drill, and sentences for translation into German have been provided. There 
is a short, simple sketch of the life of Goethe which is appropriately illustrated. 
The illustrations in the text are, as in the other edition, by Ramberg. 

Rudolf Herzog’s Die Burgkinder has been abridged and edited by O. G. 
Boetzkes and published by D. C. Heath & Co. An introduction, notes, and 
a vocabulary constitute the editorial equipment. This novel by a popular 
modern German novelist should appeal to pupils who have a sufficient vocabu- 
lary to read the book with some fluency. 
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Theodor Storm’s In St. Jiirgen has been edited by Otto Heller with notes 
and with English-German and German-German exercises, German questions 
on the text, and a vocabulary. The introductory sketch of the author and his 
work is of especial interest. Henry Holt & Co. are the publishers. 

A new edition of Gustav Adolfs Page by Conrad Ferdinand Meyer has been 
edited by Robert Bruce Roulston and published by Henry Holt & Co. The 
text has been supplied with notes, a vocabulary, and an introduction. 

Drei Marchenspiel by Emma Rendtorff, which has been published by 
D. C. Heath & Co., contains three little plays suitable for children in the 
grades. Since the memorizing and acting of plays is one of the most effective 
aids in language study, especially for children, there has been for this type of 
material an insistent demand which has been difficult to meet. The author 
has therefore made a much-needed contribution. This book can also be used 
for sight reading or for supplementary reading with younger pupils in the high 
school who will enjoy the everyday conversation of the plays. 

Five new books have appeared during the year in the “‘Walter-Krause 
German Series” published by Charles Scribner’s Sons. The books are all 
similar in plan to those of the earlier volumes of the series, which is too well 
known to need a detailed description. 

Hillern’s Héher als die Kirche, edited by A. Kenngott, is best adapted to 
pupils who have already thoroughly mastered the fundamentals usually taught 
in the first two years. A number of the exercises afford drill profitable only for 
those who have already a considerable familiarity with the German language. 
Wildenbruch’s Das edle Blut, edited by Charles Holzwarth, is distinguished by 
a wide range of exercises intended to furnish abundant opportunity for gram- 
mar review. Arnold’s Fritz auf Ferien, edited by A. Appelmann, also contains 
a great variety of exercises, including some topics of secondary importance. 

Baumbach’s Der Schwiegersohn, edited by Herman J. Lensner, differs 
from other texts in the emphasis which is placed on oral and written composi- 
tion. Excellent and detailed suggestions are given for oral work, which serves 
as preparation for written themes. These directions for the gradual develop- 
ment of the material for composition purposes will prove an important aid to 
both the teacher and the pupil. Though not an elementary text, the mastery 
of the language is still the main aim of this book. 

In a new edition of Hermann und Dorothea, edited by Ernst Feise, a text 
of an entirely new type is presented in this series. German notes and a 
German-English-German vocabulary are provided, but all grammatical exer- 
cises are omitted. The usual “Inhaltsfragen” are not included, because, as 
the editor says, “Ein Lehrer, der solche nicht improvisieren, ein Schiiler, der 
dieselben nicht improviso beantworten kann, ist nicht reif fiir die Schwierig- 
keitsstufe der Dichtung.” Questions and outlines for themes accompanying 
the various cantos are designed to assist the student in the study of this classic 
as a work of literature. 
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II. COMMENT ON EDUCATIONAL WRITINGS 


Eaton, T.H. A Study of the Organization of the Course of Study in Agriculture 
in Secondary Schools. New York: Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1917. Contribution to Education No. 86. Pp. 183. $2.00. 

This study is based on material gathered by personal visits to fifty schools 
in sixteen states during the fall and winter of 1915-16. In reporting these 
visits the author has organized the material around the following general 
topics: classification, selection of schools, surroundings, description of schools, 
aims, equipment, teachers, salaries, enrolment, age of pupils, entrance require- 
ments, units of agriculture offered in high schools, course of study, arrangement 
of time, method, extension work, correlation, and adjustment. Under these 
topics one finds what the author saw in his visits relative to each one. His 
own comments and general conclusions are brought together at the close of 
his thesis in the form of a discussion of general applications. The Appendix 
of forty-seven pages contains valuable statistical information. Historically 
considered, this part of the treatise will be likely to prove of most value. 

The book is the result of much care, labor, and expense, and the author 
should be congratulated on its completion. It deserves a wide circulation, 
since it contains an accurate and first-hand report of what many of the best 
agricultural schools of the country are doing today. 


Bone, H. A. Geographic Factors in American History—A Laboratory Manual 


to Accompany the Study of United States History. Sioux City, Iowa: 

Ye Highe Schoole, 1917. Pp. 83. 

The method followed by Mr. Bone in his manual is the “problem or 
laboratory method.” In all, the manual contains thirty-seven problems. 
After a definite statement of the problem in bold-face type has been given, 
there follow a few definite references and an analysis of the problem in topical 
form, under each topic appearing a number of subtopics for study and recita- 
tion. In connection with each problem there are also suggestions regarding 
notebook work, things to think about, and things to do. Each of these 
contains many practical and worth-while suggestions. 

Some idea of the practical nature of the manual can be gained by listing 
a few of the problems: Problem X, “‘The Geography of the French Colonies”; 
Problem XI, “The Geography of the English Colonies”; Problem XII, 
“The Geographic Factors in the Expansion of a People”; Problem XV, 
“The Appalachian Barrier and Expansion after 1750”; Problem XVII, 
“Geographic Influences in the Revolutionary War,” and thirty-two more of a 
similar nature. 

In the hands of the inexperienced teacher the manual might be somewhat 
dangerous. Such a teacher might feel that the geographic phase of history was 
the only and all-important one. While all history teachers recognize the 
importance of this phase, yet not all would be willing to emphasize it to the 
extent proposed in Mr. Bone’s manual. 
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THOMPSON, CHARLES MANFRED. History of the United States—Political, 
Industrial, Social. Chicago: H. H. Sanborn & Co., 1917. Pp. xx+540. 
$1 . 60. 
In his Preface Professor Thompson makes the following statement con- 
cerning the general organization of the field and the apportioning of space 
among the various time periods: 


In apportioning space among the various time periods, I have departed somewhat 
from the usual division. Thus in the first of the three parts into which the text is 
divided I have devoted one chapter to a brief account of European conditions prior 
to about 1600; one chapter to discovery and colonization; one chapter to colonial 
society and government; three chapters to colonial industry and trade; one chapter 
to the causes of the Revolutionary War; one chapter to the War itself; and one chap- 
ter to the period of the Confederation after 1783. These eight chapte s comprise a 
little more than one-fourth of the entire book. 

The second part, which covers the period 1789-1865, is made up of eleven chap- 
ters and comprises almost one-half of the entire book. One chapter deals with the 
American Industrial Revolution; one with the westward movement; one with politics; 
four with industry and trade; one w th banking and the currency; one with slavery; 
one with the relative strength of the North and South about 1860; and one with the 
Civil War. 

Seven chapters make up the third part, which covers the period 1865-1917. 
One chapter is devoted to reconstruction; one to population and labor; one to manu- 
factures and the tariff; one to agriculture; one to foreign and domestic trade; one to 
banking; and the last to the United States as a wor d-power. 


A careful reading of the book convinces one that Professor Thompson has 
done more than simply add one more text to the list of traditional ones. He 
has in reality done what the subtitle of his books suggests, viz.: emphasized 
industrial and social life to a much greater extent than other texts in the same 
field have done. For this reason the book ought to find favor among teachers 
who are looking for a text which is more industrial and social than political. 

Besides the foregoing merit the book has many others. It contains twenty 
good maps, eight charts, and a multitude of statistical tables and illustrations. 
At the end of each chapter one finds suggestions, oral and written exercises, and 
supplementary reading. Those relating to the latter are very definite, being 
arranged by topics with exact page reference on each. Now and then a list of 
important dates appears. The Appendix contains material of an industrial 
as well as of a political nature. The book represents a movement in the selec- 
tion of history materials for a text, which is gaining converts very rapidly. 


Moore, Ernest C. Fifty Years of American Education. A Sketch of the 
Progress of Education in the United States from 1867 to 1917. Chicago: 
Ginn & Co., 1917. Pp. 96. ; 

Far-reaching and significant changes have taken place in American educa- 
tion during the past fifty years. An excellent summary of these changes is 
found in this little monograph by Dr. Moore, which was written upon the 
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invitation of the publishers as an anniversary memento of their fifty years of 
existence as a book company. 

In the first seven pages of his monograph Professor Moore calls attention 
to the fact that we live in a period of change. Following this brief discussion 
is a cross-section view of education at the end of the Civil War, which in turn 
is followed by a discussion of some changes in education since the Civil War. 
Each of these three tasks has been well done. On first thought one might 
expect to encounter innumerable facts and figures, which is not the case at all. 
The author has succeeded in weaving his well-selected material into an attract- 
ive narrative which carries the reader right along from page to page. One not 
already familiar with our educational achievements during the past half- 
century is amazed at the wonderful changes that have taken place. While the 
limits under which the author worked prevented any detailed discussion of 
the changes, yet when the reader finishes the book he is thoroughly aware of 
the most important movements in American education since the Civil War. 


GREGORY, JoHN Mitton. The Seven Laws of Teaching. New edition revised 
by W. C. Bagley and W. K. Layton. Chicago: Pilgrim Press, 1917. 
Pp. 129. $0.75. 

This little book of Dr. Gregory’s was first published in 1884. It was then 
and still remains one of the clearest and simplest statements of the factors 
governing the art of teaching. The book contains eight chapters, an intro- 
ductory one on the general subject of the laws of teaching and one on each of 
the following seven laws: ‘The Law of the Teacher,” “The Law of the 
Learner,” “The Law of the Language,” ‘The Law of the Lesson,” “The Law 
of the Teaching Process,”’ ‘‘The Law of the Learning Process,” and ‘‘The Law 
of Review and Application.” Professors Bagley and Layton and the Pilgrim 
Press deserve the thanks of the teaching profession for bringing back to life 
a book which at one time was very successful as a handbook for Sunday-school 
teachers, and in its present form will no doubt achieve equal success among 
public-school teachers and supervisors. 


MAXWELL, C. R. The Observation of Teaching. Chicago: Houghton Mifflin 

Co., 1917. Pp. 120. $0.70. 

MereEpITH,C.M. The Educational Bearings of Modern Psychology. Chicago: 

Houghton Mifflin Co., 1917. Pp. 143. $0.70. 

These two books are the latest addition to the “Riverside Educational 
Monograph” series. They deal with subjects of vital interest to the teaching 
profession. How to observe with the maximum benefit to the observer the 
teaching process in actual operation, and what modern psychology has to 
contribute to education in general, are problems yet in the process of solution. 

In Maxwell’s book such topics as the following are discussed: purpose and 
value of observation, the teacher, the pupils, the lesson procedure, the develop- 
ment, the drill, the review and the appreciation lessons, questioning, class 
management, and the physical features of the classroom. There is an attempt 
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in the discussion of each of these topics to avoid theory as much as possible and 
hold close to actual schoolroom conditions. The book will be of much assist- 
ance to beginning teachers and will also find a place as a text in schools where 
observation of teaching is emphasized. 

The Educational Bearings of Modern Psychology discusses such problems as 
the nature and modification of instinct, the growth of habit and sentiments, 
environment and suggestion, experiment in education, and special studies in 
connection with memory and with adolescence. The author’s aim in selecting 
and discussing these topics is “to give a brief account of some portions of recent 
psychological work which have had and are likely to have a special influence 
on education.” Both the theoretical and the experimental phases of psychol- 
ogy are considered, the theoretical as relating to what is being done and what 
can be done in present-day education, and the experimental as illustrative of 
certain special studies in educational psychology. The book will tend to 
stimulate the current movement to find some use for psychology in our system 
of education. 


MacLean, Dr. GEORGE Epwin.' Studies in Higher Education in England 

and Scotland. United States Bureau of Education, Bulletin No. 16, 1917. 

As a basis for this report Dr. MacLean visited fifty-six institutions of which 
eighteen were universities, fourteen university colleges, and twenty-four 
colleges and technical and agricultural colleges and schools. The report 
includes an account of progress until the beginning of the present war. 

There are three parts to the bulletin. The first part consists of studies of 
certain historical features of these groups of universities, in order to under- 
stand present conditions and tendencies. The second part, based upon the 
studies of the first part, is an attempt to apply them to the solution of problems 
common to England, Scotland, and America. The third part contains statis- 
tical information which the author secured directly from the institutions 
visited. 

In discussing the history of these institutions, Dr. MacLean points out 
four distinct species of organizations, which are: (1) Oxford and Cambridge, 
(2) the Scotch universities, (3) University of London, and (4) the new univer- 
sities. The most practical part of the report is the section dealing with 
“Topical Studies and Suggestions.”” Among these studies the chapters on 
“‘Co-ordinations of Institutions,” “Applied Science and Professional Educa- 
tion,” and ‘‘Advanced Study and Research without Graduate Schools” are 
worthy of special notice. 

The author’s knowledge of, and experience with, American universities 
enable him to make critical observations of foreign universities and con- 
sequently he has presented in this report many suggestions of benefit to 
American educators. 


t This and the three following reviews were written by L. V. Cavins, Fellow in 
Education, University of Chicago. 
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ATHEARN, WALTERS. Religious Education and American Democracy. Boston: 

Pilgrim Press. $1.50. 

This book is a compilation of information dealing with existing organiza- 
tions, agencies, and institutions which are concerned with religious education 
in America. It makes no mention of the New England Horn Book, but instead 
deals strictly with the present situation, giving an abundance of material 
directly related to a constructive program for handling religious instructions. 

More strictly speaking the book is a text outlining the needs of such 
instruction, the various methods in use, and a fuller treatment of plans which 
have proved most successful. Interspersed throughout the discussions are 
questions connected with the topic under consideration, and following these 
and at the ends of the chapters are profuse references dealing with every aspect 
of the subject. Over six hundred titles, carefully selected and classified, 
appear throughout the book. 

On the first page is an illustration or diagram of “The Educational Arch,” 
representing the dual system and showing the various organizations and 
agencies involved in the two systems. The book contains six chapters as 
follows: “Religious Education and American Democracy,” “The Correlation 
of Church Schools and Public Schools,”’ “A Community System of Religious 
Education,” ‘The Unification of Educational Agencies,’ “The College and 
Religious Education,” and “Religious Education in the Graduate School.” 

The author recommends a complete community program of religious 
schools projected parallel with the community’s system of public schools. 
Whatever our view of his position may be, we must respect the serious and 
scholarly effort he has made to throw light on the problem. His large ac- 
quaintance with the literature bearing on the subject would, if for no other 
reason, make the book valuable as a reference for further study of religious 
instruction. 


Caren, S. P., AND STEVENS, E. B. Report of a Survey of the University of 
Nevada. United States Bureau of Education, Bulletin No. 19, 1917. 
This survey was made by the Bureau of Education at the request of the 

governor of Nevada. Dr. Samuel P. Capen, a specialist in higher education 

in the Bureau of Education, and Mr. Edwin B. Stevens, executive secretary 
of the University of Washington, were in charge of the survey. 

The report contains investigations of ten important features which relate 
to the welfare of the University. Such features are studied as the public 
sentiment, government and control, factors conditioning higher education, the 
public service rendered by the University, standards and distributions of 
students, salaries, costs, and such items as are usually treated in educational 
surveys. 

The data concerning these features are concisely presented by means of 
tables, charts, and graphs. The investigators have made practical use of the 
better methods employed in other surveys. An especially commendable 
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feature of these reports is that at the end of each chapter there are very brief 
and definite recommendations growing out of the facts found by the investiga- 
tion. One is impressed with the independent and yet judicious character of 
the report. The recommendations are direct and practical. Some of the more 
noticeable revelations were that more than one-third of the classes had five 
or less pupils, and that the average salary paid was more than $2,000, exceeding 
Harvard by several hundred dollars. The Appendix contains an interesting 
body of educational statistics comparing Nevada with other states. 


BracxmoreE, S. A. The Riddles of Hamlet and the Newest Answers. Boston: 

Stratford Co. $2.00. 

This book consists of two parts. Part I is practically a series of essays, 
ten in number, dealing with the various studies connected with the play and 
its central character. Such subjects as the following are discussed: “Is 
Hamlet a Positivist ?” “Is Hamlet a Pantheist ?” “Age of Hamlet,” “Real 
or Assumed Madness of Hamlet,” etc. Any scholarly treatment of such time- 
honored topics is bound to interest the student who is already interested in the 
problems of this play. But Mr. Blackmore’s treatment is designed to interest 
the lay reader who is interested in the problems chiefly for the light they throw 
on life in general. He does not neglect the detailed facts relating to the topics 
discussed, nor thwart the literary purposes of the play, but gives the impression 
that he is interested in the teachings of the play rather than in the play itself. 
His chief departure from the customary viewpoint of critics lies in his emphasis 
on the religious belief of Hamlet. He admits examining the opposing and 
misleading opinions of celebrated commentators in order to expose their 
discordance with the religious belief of Hamlet. 

Part II takes up the tragedy scene by scene, inserting here and there as 
headlines catch words and phrases such as the following: “My Cousin and 
My Son,” “Frailty, Thy Name Is Woman,” “Mistrusted Love,” etc. This 
device is somewhat unique for keeping the plot before one and for pointing out 
the main topics for discussion. 

The comments make little or no attempt at being textual. The author’s 
purpose is to treat in considerable detail and with considerable completeness 
the general interpretations most commonly discussed. Some four hundred 
pages are given to this running comment upon the scenes and incidents in the 
play itself. 

The entire book both in style and content is somewhat popular in its char- 
acter. It deserves and will find a welcome place in public libraries. It will like- 
wise appeal to special as well as to general students of Shakespeare and might 
well be included in the libraries of schools offering courses including Hamlet. 
TrERMAN, Lewis M. The Measurement of Intelligence. Boston: Houghton 

Mifflin Co. 

This is an explanation of, and a complete guide for the use of, the Stanford 
revision and extension of the Binet-Simon intelligence scale. By most care- 
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fully guarded scientific experiment Binet-Simon tests for thousands of children 
were graded and their inadequacies recognized and altered. Part I discusses 
the value of intelligence tests and the significance of intelligence quotients. 
Part II describes tests for each age from three to fourteen, with additonal ones 
for average adults and superior adults, and gives minuie directions for admin- 
istering, grading, and recording. The instructions and explanations are so 
simply and clearly given that the book may be used, as the author hopes, for a 
textbook in normal schools and in teachers’ reading circles, since questions of 
curriculum, retardation, grading, special classes, delinquency, and vocational 
guidance must be considered by educators on a scientific basis. Published as 
one of the “Riverside Textbooks in Education” it is considered by the editor 
as “one of the most significant books, viewed from the standpoint of the future 
of our educational theory and practice, that has been issued in years.” 


III. CURRENT EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 
IN DECEMBER, 1917 


(Detailed discussion of some of the following books will appear later.) 


A. GENERAL EDUCATIONAL THEORY AND PRACTICE 


ANDERSON, META L. Education of Defectives in the Public Schools. New 
York: World Book Co., 1917. Pp. 104. $0.75. 

GaALLoway, THomas WALTON. The Use of Motives in Teaching Morals and 
Religion. Boston: Pilgrim Press, 1917. Pp. 187. $1.25. 


B. PUBLICATIONS OF UNITED STATES BUREAU OF EDUCATION 


CaPEN, S. P., AND STEVENS, E. B. Report of a Survey of the University of 
Nevada. 1917. Pp. 184. 

DEFFENBAUGH, W.S. Current Practice in City School Administration. 1917. 
Pp. 98. 

MacLean, GEORGE EpWIN. Studies in Higher Education in Ireland and 
Wales. 1917. Pp. 118. 

Studies in Higher Education in England and Scotland. 1917. Pp. 

270. 

Monauan, A. C., AND COOK, KATHERINE M. Educational Survey of Wyoming. 
1917. Pp. 120. 

Report on the Work of the Bureau of Education for the Natives of Alaska, 1915-16. 
1917. Pp. 66. 

SmitH, CHARLES ORCHARD.: Garden Clubs in the Schools of Englewood, New 
Jersey. 1917. Pp. 44. 
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C. TEXTBOOKS FOR THE ELEMENTARY GRADES 


BAILEY, CAROLYN SHERWIN. Stories for Any Day. Boston: Pilgrim Press. 
1917. Pp. 163. $0.60. 

Bemis, KATHARINE I. The Phonic Drill Book. Chicago: A. Flanagan Co. 
Pp. 68. $0.25. 
Bemis, Hortz, anp Smita. The Patriotic Reader. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1917. Pp. 194. $0.56. 
Cowles, JuLiA Darrow. The Queer Litile Tailor. Chicago: A. Flanagan 
Co., 1917. Pp. 32. $0.50. 

Patriotic Songs. American and Foreign. Chicago: A. Flanagan Co., 1917. 
Pp. 32. $0.10. 

SmitH, LaurA RountTREE. Language Lessons from Every Land. Chicago: 
A. Flanagan Co., 1917. Pp. 142. $0.25. 

——. Snubby Nose and Tippy Toes. Chicago: A. Flanagan Co., 1917. 
Pp. 112. 


D. TEXTBOOKS FOR THE HIGH SCHOOL 


AUSTEN, JANE. Pride and Prejudice. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1917. Pp. 408. 
$0.64. 

Espinosa, A. M. Martinez Sierra Teatro de Ensueno. New York: World 
Book Co., 1917. Pp. 108. $0.50. 

GotpsmiTH, OLIVER. She Stoops to Conquer. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1917. 


Pp. 99. $0.36. 

Cooper, JAMES FenmmorE. The Spy. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1917. Pp. 339. 
$0.64. 

Hitcucock, ALFRED M. Composition and Rhetoric. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co., 1917. Pp. 575. 

RenpTorFF, Emma. Drei Marchenspiele. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1917. 
Pp. 66. $0.35. 


E. MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS 


Anales de Instruccion Primaria. Montevideo, Uruguay, 1917. 

Bassett, WiLBuR. Wander-Ships. Chicago: Open Court Publishing Co., 
1917. 

Cotumsus N. A Parent’s Job. Boston: Pilgrim Press, 1917. 
Pp. 227. $1.00. 

Seventeenth Annual Report of the Director of Education. Manila: Bureau of 
Printing, 1917. 
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